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American Association of Museums, Washington, 
D. C., May 23 to 25. 

American Ceramic Society, Buffalo, New York, 
February 17 to 22. 

American Federation of Arts, Washington, D. C., 
May 22 to 24. 
American Institute of Architects, Milwaukee, Wis- 

consin, May 28 to 31. 
Association of Art Museum Directors, New Eng- 
land, May 16 to 18. 


College Art Association, Washington, D. C., May 
22 to 25. 

Eastern Arts Association, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, April 10 to 13. 

Southeastern Arts Association, Charleston, South 


Carolina, March 21 to 23. 

Southern States Art League, Nashville, Tennessee, 
April 4 and 5. 

Western Arts Association, Chicago, Illinois, April 
3 to 6. 


OPEN EXHIBITIONS 


Art Institute of Chicago, 14th Annual Exhibition 
of Water Colors, Drawings, and Pastels, the Art 
Institute, March 21 to June 2. Open to all. Clos- 
ing date for entry blanks, February 12. Cash 
ptizes. For further details write: Robert B. 
Harshe, Director. 

Art Institute of Chicago, 2nd International Exhi- 
bition of Etching and Engraving, the Art Insti- 
tute, March 21 to June 2. Open to all. Closing 
date for entry blanks, February 9. For full infor- 
mation write: Print Department, Art Institute 
of Chicago. 

Bookplate Association, 11th Annual International 
Exhibition, the Los Angeles Museum, May 1 to 
June 1. Open to all. Entries close April 10, any 
media. For further information write: Mrs. 
Helen Wheeler Bassett, 739 North Alexandria 
Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 

Connecticut Academy of Fine Aris, 25th Annual 
Exhibition of Oil Paintings and Sculpture, Mor- 
gan Memorial Museum, Hartford, Connecticut, 
March 2 to April 1. Open to all. Cash prizes. 
For further details write: Carl Ringius, Treas- 
urer, Box 204, Hartford, Connecticut. 

Corcoran Gallery of Art, 14th Biennial Exhibition 
of Contemporary American Oil Paintings, the 
Corcoran Gallery, Washington, D. C., March 24 
to May 5. Entries close: New York, February 
26; Washington, March 4. Open to all. Cash 
prizes and medals. For information write: C. 
Powell Minnigerode, Director, Corcoran Gallery 
of Art, 17th Street and New York Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 

Midwestern Artists, Annual Exhibition of Oil 
Paintings and Sculpture, Water Colors and Pas- 
tels, and Graphic Arts, the Kansas City Art In- 
stitute, February 3 to February 25. 

National Academy of Design, 110th Annual Exhi- 
bition of Painting and Sculpture, American Fine 
Arts Building, March and April. Open to all. 
Prizes and medals. For exact dates, etc., write: 
Charles C. Curran, Corresponding Secretary, 39 
West 57th Street, New York, N. Y, 

New Haven Paint and Clay Club, 34th Annual 
Exhibition, Free Public Library, February 16 to 
March 11. Open to all. Entry blanks due Jan- 


uaty 31; exhibits received February 5. For fur- 
ther details write: Ray Weiss, Secretary, New 
Haven Paint and Clay Club, 150 Bishop Street, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 

New York Water Color Club, 46th Annual Exhi- 
bition of Water Colors, Pastels, aand Graphic 
Arts, Fine Arts Building, April and May. Open 
to all. For exact dates, awards, etc., write: Fred- 
erick T. Weber, Secretary, 257 West 86th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

Palm Beach Art Center, 3rd Annual Exhibition of 
Paintings, Sculpture, and Etchings, the Art Cen- 
ter, until March 26. 

Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 130th 
Annual Exhibition of Oil Paintings and Sculp- 
ture, the Pennsylvania Academy, Philadelphia, 
until March 3. 

Print Club of Cleveland, Second Competitive Print 
Exhibition, the Cleveland Museum, October, 
1935. Open to all. Entry blanks due July 1; ex- 
hibits received until September 1. Winning print 
to be published by Print Club. For further de- 
tails write: Nelle P. Adams, Assistant Secre- 
tary, Print Club of Cleveland, Box 2081, Station 
E, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Print Makers of California, International Exhibi- 
tion of Graphic Art, the Los Angeles Museum, 
March 1 to March 31. Open to all. Entries close 
February 7. Monotypes ineligible. For informa- 
tion write: Ethel B. Davis, Secretary, Print Mak- 
ers’ Society of California, 45 South Marengo 
Avenue, Room 12, Pasadena, California. 

Rocky Mountain Print Makers, National Exhibi- 
tion, Denver Art Museum, March 1 to March 
31. Open to all. Entries close February 25. All 
graphic media. For further information write: 
John Ford, Secretary, Denver Artists’ Guild, 
1300 Logan Street, Denver, Colorado. 

Southern States Art League, 15th Annual Exhibi- 
tion, Oil Painting, Water Color, Pastel, Draw- 
ings, Prints, Sculpture; the Parthenon, Nashville, 
Tennessee, April 4 to 30. Entries close March 8. 
Annual membership fee, $5. For information 
write: Ethel Hutson, Secretary, Southern States 
Art League, 7321 Panola Street, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 
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Orozco in the Baker Library at Dartmouth 
College in his first appearance in these pages. 
Between then and now he has written on a 
variety of subjects. This month we are publish- 
ing the first of three articles in which Mr. Ben- 
son discusses and compares the different forms 
of art. 


Duncan PuHixuies has built up an out- 
standing collection of art; more than that, he 
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lery. He has written and spoken on art with 
sensitive awareness and strong conviction. An 
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is an Associate Editor. 
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HOW FIRM A FOUNDATION 
By F. A. WHITING, JR. 


CERTAIN young artist who is rather more than promising made the statement that the 
editorials in this magazine have tended to be “rather destructive.” Without bother- 
ing to read those published in the last year or two to determine whether there is any 

real acumen displayed in his remark, I am going to be so bold as to say that there actually 
is a niche for so-called destructive criticism even in so idyllic a place as the art world. First 
of all, the kind of criticism that is called destructive by artists and their watchful wives is at 
times constructive. And in this way: before creation is possible a good deal of preparatory 
clearing of the track is essential. After going carefully through many all too typical contem- 
porary exhibitions one is convinced that not a few artists are better at applying paint to can- 
vas than they are at evaluating the finished result. Far too many canvases reach the wall with- 
out having been subjected to sufficient critical appraisal. 

There is, of course, a perfectly good, human reason for this. Anyone who tries to write 
even so much as a one-page editorial knows that there is nothing harder than to criticize the 
product one has just labored over. Since the painter, like any other artist (good or bad), must 
concentrate his energy in other than purely critical channels, it is no wonder that some things 
occasionally emerge prematurely from the studio. We can hardly expect universal geniuses 
in a specialized world. Another creative type must shoulder the burden of criticism ex post 
facto if the labors of creation prove overwhelming to the artist at work. If the labors have 
been victorious over the artist it is up to the critic to point out that fact—if not to the artist, 
at least to the public. There is no divine dictum, of course, which says that the public must 
accept the words of the critic any more than the pictures of the painter. All the critic can do 
is to wear a path for interchange between artist and public, but it must be interchange on 
solid ground. An awful lot of art these days is entirely too ephemeral, too far removed from 
any ground whatsoever. And so are a good many critics. | 

To brand writing on art as destructive is to imply that art itself is somewhat lacking in 
skeleton. If punches have to be drawn in any fight, one of the fighters must be something 
of a weakling. No less a man than Vasari ascribed the glory of Florentine painting in the 
Renaissance to (among other factors) the high critical standards of the patrons. American 
criticism in the first decade of this century was soft; so was most of the painting. Since most 
‘ollectors like soft art it is up to somebody, specifically to the critics, to be firm. It isn’t 
always a pleasant job. But before we can be simply constructive we'll have to clear the ground, 


the solid ground, and make a little room. 
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“CHRISTMAS” (WASH DRAWING) BY A 
GERMAN CHILD OF TWELVE 


PAUL KLEE: STATION BOL (WASH 7 Tr 


DRAWING), 1924. Courtesy Werner 
Vowinckel, Cologne 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
GERMAN TILE 


Courtesy Kunstgewerbemuseum, 
Cologne 


L. WHITNEY: AMERICAN LANDSCAPE (OIL) 
Nineteenth Century. Courtesy Newark Museum 
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HENRI ROUSSEAU: LANDSCAPE (OIL) MARC CHAGALL: THE VILLAGE 

C. 1895. Private collection FIDDLER (WATER COLOR), 1911 
Courtesy J]. B. Neumann 
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FORMS OF ART: I 


By E. M. BENSON 


“ec . 

Whether one feels it or not, whether one wishes it or not, a uni- 
versal solidarity unites all the acts and all the images of men, not 
only in space but also and especially in time.”-—-Etie Faure. 


sations with Eckermann, defined genius as 

the ability to see analogies. Unsatisfactory 
as this may be as a definition of genius, it does 
strike squarely at the heart of the problem of 
creative appreciation. This “ability to see an- 
alogies” is, as I hope to point out, fundamental 
to the understanding and enjoyment of the 
plastic arts, and the lack of it, the cause of 
so much blind sectarianism. 

The fault does not lie with the misguided 
multitudes who have been led along the dark 
corridors of aesthetic dogma, but rather with 
those who have done the leading. I refer spe- 
cifically to the professional soothsayers in mat- 
ters of art whose business it is to direct the 
seeing of others. It is they who have cooked 
up this unsavory sectarian stew by reducing the 
history of art to a series of pigeonholes into 
which artists are deposited according to period, 
country, movement, etc., or other superficial 
classifications, and put in storage like so many 
dead fowl. Pisanello is labeled “fifteenth cen- 
tury Venetian,” and entombed beside Jacopo 
Bellini, Crivelli, and Mantegna, with whom, 
artistically speaking, he had almost nothing in 
common; Seurat is tagged “pointillist” (as if 
that brings us any closer to the spirit of his 
art!) and tucked away in a snug cubbyhole; 
Van Gogh draped in a winding-sheet and laid 
away among the “post-impressionists”; one 
and all, they are rubber-stamped and interred 
for all eternity. 

Is it impossible for these morticians to see 
any formal or psychological afhnity between 
a painting by Rembrandt and one by Goya or 
Soutine, or a Fayyum mummy-case portrait by 
an Egyptian of the second century A. D.? 
Between what Claude Lorrain was trying to 
say in his water-colors and John Marin in his? 
Between the work of Guercino and Kolbe in 
the same medium? Between the use of space- 
planes for purposes of design in a Persian 


iE was Goethe, I believe, who, in his conver- 


miniature, and the comparable use of the same 
elements in a Matisse painting? Are these 
almanac-makers aware how closely related in 
spirit are the plastically sensual forms of 
Renoir, Giorgione, and the Yaksi torsos of 
India? Don’t they realize that artists like 
Corot, Uccello, Degas, Donatello, and even 
so big a little man as Washington Allston 
simply won’t stay in their pigeonholes? That 
they repeatedly fly the coop of what is said 
to be their “style”? 

The real test of the failure of these cata- 
loguists to understand the arts about which 
they are everlastingly writing and lecturing 
is their inability to discover and appreciate the 
arts of their own time. If they truly under- 
stand Giotto and Piero della Francesca, then 
why should they turn up their noses at Orozco 
and Siqueiros? Why, if they appreciate the 
grotesque content of Gothic gargoyles and 
choir-stall carving, the animal heads on the 
pyramid of Teotihuacan, the paintings of 
Griinewald, Bosch, Bruegel, the drawings of 
Daumier, Rowlandson, and Callot—why then 
do they flinch before the work of Ensor, 
Nolde, Grosz, Dali? Of what value are years 
spent examining illuminated manuscripts, an- 
cient script from the four corners of the earth, 
and Egyptian hieroglyphics, if one fails to ap- 
preciate analogous calligraphic elements in the 
photographs of Atget, Stieglitz, and Strand— 
the Cubist paintings which incorporate letter- 
ing as part of the design—the art of Klee, or 
of Torres-Garcia, the Uruguayan? 

Theirs is clearly a case of myopia induced 
by too much bookkeeping. By riveting their 
eyes on the camel they lost track of the cara- 
van. How then can we expect them to under- 
stand that artists separated by hundreds of 
years in time and thousands of miles in space 
could, despite differences in race, culture, zeit- 
geist, have produced works of striking for- 
mal, human and psychological similarity? 
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ENGRAVED WALRUS IVORY PIPES, Eskimo, Kotzebue 
Sound, Alaska. (Below) ENGRAVED WALRUS TUSK, 
Eskimo, Point Barrow, Alaska. Courtesy Museum of the Amer- 
ican Indian, Heye Foundation 


GEORGE GROSZ: THE ACROBATS 
(PEN DRAWING). Courtesy the Artist 
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WEATHER-VANE PHEASANT (IRON) 

Nineteenth-Century American (Pennsylvania) " 
Courtesy the Newark Museum EGYPTIAN POTTERY VASE 
Predynastic period, 4000-3400 B. C. - 
Courtesy the Metropolitan Museum of Art j 
¢ 
(LEFT ) 
KARL KNATHS: | 
CHICKEN THIEF : 
(OIL), 1926 q 
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(RIGHT ) 


PABLO PICASSO: 
SCULPTURE IN 
METAL (C. 1932) 


And the reason they bear these resemblances 
is, as the art historians Ozenfant, Faure, and 
Wolfflin have observed, that though “men are 
different from each other” they are “more 
similar than different.” * “It is our differences 
that unite us,” wrote Faure in his S pirit of 
Forms, “because we approach one another to 
study them, and because in studying them we 
discover our resemblances.” Wolfflin reached 
approximately the same conclusions in his 
Principles of Art History. “However different 
national characters may be,” he remarked, “the 
general human element which binds is stronger 
than all that separates.” 

That is why, though the forms of art which 
men have created from prehistoric times down 
to the present are many, the “spirit of the forms 
is one.” If, therefore, we are properly to under- 
stand the arts, we must approach them not as 
isolated phenomena, the local products of a 
definite time and place, but as forms of crea- 
tive expression which artists of different ages 
employed, because being faced with similar 
human and formal problems, and having com- 
parable technical vocabularies at their com- 
mand, they attempted to solve them in much 
the same way. Every age, to be sure, has its 
own ways of seeing—Wolfflin calls them “vis- 
ual schema”—that differ from every other age. 
But the differences are mainly technical or 
ritualistic. It is true that the introduction of 
the camera revolutionized the contemporary 
“ways of seeing.” Yet not to the extent that 
it fundamentally altered the basic physiological 
requirements that direct all human feeling and 
perception. It is simply a new form of visual 
nourishment, as potentially aesthetic as all 
other media of creative communication, that 
has renewed our interest in the concrete and 
has influenced artists sufficiently to impel them 
to paint pictures that must be looked at as 
closely as old masters. 

These, however, are problems which I shall 
discuss more fully at another time. For the 
present, and for the remainder of this article, 
I shall limit my observations to the most ele- 
mentary form of art and to developments, vart- 
ations, or adaptations of this form. 

It was once believed, and not so long ago, 


Quoted from Ozenfant’s book Foundations of Modern 
Art. 


that any sculpture that didn’t look as if it 
could keep company with Venus de Milo, and 
any painting that didn’t look like a second 
cousin to a Raphael or a Romney, was taboo 
as art. During this period what we now call 
“folk art” was regarded as the crude scribbling 
of house-painters and blacksmiths (which many 
of them were). Children were to be seen and 
not heard, and, of course, if a child attempted 
to draw pictures when he should have been 
doing finger exercises on the fiddle, he was 
suspected of being queer. And as for the pre- 
historic cave drawings, those that were known 
to exist were never reported to the general pub- 
lic because it was thought that only archzolo- 
gists, geologists, and pious readers of The Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine would be inter- 
ested. (Today, Dr. Leo Frobenius’s expedi- 
tions to South Africa are reported on the front 
page of the London illustrated News and his 
finds reproduced in four colors!) 

Our present sympathetic attitude toward 
these so-called ingenuous manifestations of the 
creative spirit is of comparatively recent origin. 
It was Jung, Freud, and psycho-pathologists 
like Prinzhorn,” who provided us with the first 
real clue to an understanding of the more 
esoteric phases of the child cult in art. But it 
was James Ensor, and later George Grosz, 
Paul Klee, Chagall, Picasso (and through 
Picasso, Lurcat), Douanier Rousseau, and the 
Surrealists who absorbed the real spirit of the 
primitive and gave it back to us in their work. 
And it was only through their work that we 
were able to understand concretely what their 
primitive predecessors were trying to say, and 
how it differed from what they were saying 
both in method and content. 

Paul Klee has unquestionably made the most 
artistic distillation of the child’s way of seeing. 
But there is nothing really ingenuous about the 
way he sees or works. For no child, but only a 
superlatively sensitive artist, could have made 
his “Station Bol” wash-drawing. Compare it 
with the wash-drawing by a twelve-year-old Ger- 
man child, and you will observe that what Klee 
has done is to borrow the spirit of the child’s 
vision, leaving the awkward body behind. The 
forms in the child’s drawing create a rigid 
72 Fans Panchoon author of Bildnerei der Geisteskran- 


ken and Bildnerei der Gefangenen. 
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PUEBLO WATER JAR 

Zuni, New Mexico 

Courtesy Museum of the American 
Indian, Heye Foundation 


COLOSSAL FUNERARY VASE (DETAIL). Athenian Geometric 
or “Dipylon’” (Eighth Century B. C.) 


Courtesy the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


EWALD MATARE: BISON (WOODCUT), 1929 JEAN 
LURCAT: 


GRANDE 
PERSONNAGE 
(OIL), 1929 


Courtesy Curt 
Valentin 


JOHANNES 
MOLZAHN: 


DETAIL FROM 
THE PLEIAD 


OIL), 1930 

( ) AFRICAN ROCK PAINTING (Southern Rho- 
Courtesy the desia). After a water color by V. Lutz (from 
Artist Erythraa by Dr. Leo Frobenius) 


decorative pattern (as they do also in the 
seventeenth-century German tile); there is a 
monotonous use of repetition in the leafless 
bushes and trees as well as in the gravestones 
and curtained windows. (The youngster who 
made this drawing must have crossed all his 
“t's” and dotted all his “i’s.”) Klee’s drawing, 
on the other hand, is compactly organized by 
swift, swirling lines that define the deep space 
in which the fragile frame houses and wheez- 
ing train rest ominously insecure, like a fire- 
cracker in the mouth of a giant. 

The landscape by the nineteenth-century 
American primitive, L. Whitney, indicates an 
adult vision grafted on a child’s meagre tech- 
nical equipment. Whitney felt and saw like 
an artist, but failed to paint like one. Neither 
Douanier Rousseau nor Chagall had any difh- 
culty in transcribing their visions in an effective 
pictorial language. Although Rousseau. came 
by the primitivist point of view intuitively, he 
used the structural elements of picture-making 
with considerably more skill than any of his 
fellow travelers. Chagall’s primitivism is largely 

psychological rather than factual. The ingenu- 
| ous-appearing elements of his “Village Fid- 
_dler” are really the fruit of careful planning. 
Of the contemporary artists who have as- 
_ similated the character of the child’s technique 
and his visual directness, George Grosz per- 
haps has come closest to the spirit of the orig- 
inal. The reason for this is that Grosz’s own 
way of seeing the world is basically as illustra- 
tive and pictorial as the child’s—though of 
course far more profound. He was, therefore, 
not putting this new tool to arbitrary uses, 
but had merely heightened its original use and 
was expressing not only his own deep feelings 
about life but also what seemed to be the feel- 
ings of his age; the age that also produced the 
Mickey Mouse animated cartoons, the comic 
strip, the films of Charles Chaplin, and the 
early Keystone comedies. Grosz is much nearer, 
it seems to me, to the sense of the satiro-comic, 
the melodramatic, and the romantic as Amert- 
cans feel them, than to the European. 

What often seems to be an ingenuous ap- 
proach may be, as in the case of the Eskimo 
engravings, the ritualistic drawings of the 
American Indian, or the combination of highly 
stylized forms and naturalistic details on the 


Egyptian pottery vases of the pre-dynastic 
period—the closest approaches to the annota- 
tion of reality (with the exception of the Egyp- 
tian) that these people attained. The Eskimo 
does not resort to the distortions of either the 
pre-dynastic Egyptian, the Athenian of the 
seventh century B. C., or the Rhodesians of 
South Africa. He has what is commonly called 
a representational sense, and places his forms 
in three-dimensional relation to each other, and 
to their surroundings. His is an episodic, nat- 
uralistic art of a very high order, and the mood 
that is captured in the Point Barrow tusk could 
only have been created by a highly cultured 
and sensitive people. What makes the Eskimo 
engravings particularly pleasurable to the twen- 
tieth-century Western mind is their complete 
lack of abstruse symbolism. 

In a sense, the nineteenth-century American 
weather-vane pheasant is a cross between the 
stylized forms on the pre-dynastic Egyptian 
vase and the naturalistic character of the Es- 
kimo engravings. It is pattern developed from 
representation. And its form has also been in- 
fluenced by the fact that it had to be designed 
so that the wind would strike a flat, light sur- 
face. Analogous forms based on this elemen- 
tary type are found in seventeenth-century Ger- 
many (they were used as Guild signs and firm 
emblems), among the American Indians, and 
the folk sculpture of ail peoples. 

Its simple-patterned surface makes it par- 
ticularly attractive to the contemporary artist. 
Karl Knaths, using a similar bird as the central 
form on his canvas, has painted one of his most 
delightful pictures. Picasso has made use of 
a comparable form in a large metal sculpture 
in which he retains the spirit of the wild fowl, 
as a primitive with a sense of humor might 
have seen it. What he has done is play of a 
unique kind, the kind which only Brancusi, 
among living sculptors, might have surpassed. 

Both the woodcut by the German Ewald 
Mataré, and the decoratively patterned figures 
on the Pueblo water jar from Zuni, New Mex- 
ico, belong in a class with the weather-vane 
pheasant and the Karl Knaths painting. The 
South-Rhodesian rock painting, although de- 
signed with equal sensitivity and an analogous 
use of two-dimensional pattern, is really of an- 


other order. Not formally but psychologically. 
yD 


ESS Se sie 


GOD IN HUMAN FORM WITH HORNED 
HEADDRESS. Peruvian, Ninth Century, Pre-Inca 
Period Tapestry in brown and white wool, fragment 
of garment. Courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art 


THE WISE AND FOOLISH VIRGINS 


Norwegian tapestry (C. 1600). Courtesy the 
Brooklyn Museum 


MAX ERNST: 


LOPLOP PRE- 
SENTS A 
YOUNG GIRL 


1931 
Wall-picture 


“collage” 


CHRISTIAN ROHLFS: THE PANCAKE KING 
Embroidery designed and worked by the artist (1910) 


ENGLISH STUMPWORK 
EMBROIDERY 


Seventeenth Century 


Courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art 


It is less direct seeing and far more abstractly 
conceived. And the apparent reason for this, 
as far as I can gather, is that it embodies, and 
is motivated by, various cosmological symbols, 
such as regeneration, fertility, etc. This is less 
obvious in this example than in the others 
which are reproduced in color in Dr. Leo 
Frobenius’s book Erythraa. 

It is painting of this nature, and drawings 
like those which we find on the Athenian geo- 
metric vases, that may have inspired Picasso, 
Lureat, Molzahn, Kirchner, and other con- 
temporary artists to use similar forms in their 
own work. However, it is important to make 
clear that artists throughout the ages have re- 
peatedly found the need for expressing them- 
selves in these forms. That they are particu- 
larly appealing to the modern artist is perhaps 
the result of the fresh feeling for the relation 
of forms to space, and his greater interest in 
expressive abstraction than in representation. 

We find, therefore, that the term “primitive 
art” breaks down into several general cate- 
gories, like so many branches of a single tree. 


That is to say, there is (1) the simple pic- 


torial, representational approach, which we 
find in the drawing of Grosz, the Eskimo 
ivories, and the fairy-tale style embroidery of 
Christian Rohlfs; (2) the combination of the 
pictorial with the abstract, like the Picasso 
sculpture, the seventeenth-century example of 
English stumpwork embroidery, the Bayeux 
embroidery, and the Max Ernst “collage”; 
(3) the use of pattern, based on elementary 
forms, like the Knaths painting, the Mataré 
woodcut, and the Norwegian tapestry of the 
seventeenth century. 

There are other branches to the “primitive” 
tree, but these are the fundamental ones and 
they are repeated like the seasons, though less 
regularly, throughout the history of art. If the 
primitive approach has become an integral part 
of the modern artist’s creative repertoire, it is 
perhaps because there are elements in modern 
society that can be expressed most effectively 
through this form of art. There are, to be sure, 
many other basic forms of expression and I 
intend to indicate the timeless, universal char- 
acter of some of them in the two articles to 
follow this in subsequent issues. 


DETAIL OF THE BAYEUX EMBROIDERY 


Norman, Probably Twelfth Century. Collection Bayeux Museum 


W. 


PERSONALITY IN ART 


Reflections on Its Suppression and the Present Need for Its Fulfillment 


By DUNCAN PHILLIPS 


N his comprehensive work of considering 
all life as experience, the philosopher John 
Dewey has made a thorough study of art 

as part of the continuous interaction of self 
and environment.* It is Dewey’s thesis that 
“art emerges out of ordinary experience as 
any other valuable product out of raw mate- 
rials... .” To understand the aesthetic he be- 
lieves “one must begin with it in the raw; in 
the scenes which hold the attentive eye and ear 
of man... . The source of art can be learned 
by him who notes the zest of the fireside spec- 
tator poking the wood, not just to make it 
burn better, but to participate in the colorful 
drama.” The impulse to participate, either ac- 
tively or vicariously, in whatever enhances our 
lives and heightens our vitality—this surely is 
the origin for the impulse to create new and 
objectified forms of experience and to enjoy 
such created objects. “Even in its rudimentary 
forms experience contains the promise of that 
delightful perception which is the essence of 
what we call the aesthetic. The communal arts 
of primitive peoples by which they commem- 
orated and transmitted their customs are the 
sources out of which all the fine arts have de- 
veloped. Art was in those customs for they 
conformed to the conditions of the most in- 
tense and memorable of tribal experiences.” 
Here then we find Dr. Dewey in a disagree- 
ment, which is more apparent than real, with 
the influential school of art criticism best 
known to England and America in the books 
of the late Roger Fry. His classic work, Vision 
and Design, clearly states that in his opinion 
the aesthetic emotion differs from any other 
since it is essentially disinterested contempla- 
tion. Fry never denied that art has always been 
part of the significant life of an organized com- 
munity. He would even have accepted, as far 


* Art as Experience, by John Dewey. Publishers: Min- 
ton, Balch and Company, New York, 1934. Price, $4.50. 
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as it goes, the definition of a particularly cyn- 
ical enemy of aesthetics, Thomas Craven, that 
“art is just another human activity and just 
another means of social communication pro- 
ceeding from and affecting the lives of peo- 
ple.” Roger Fry’s insistence, nevertheless, that 
the field of art is an imaginative realm quite 
apart from other more practical and less single- 
minded concerns was based on his belief that 
“as the artist contemplates the chaos of unre- 
lated facts he instinctively, and from an inner 
need, selects and organizes forms and colors, 
crystallizing them into a harmony. His actual 
vision is distorted by the selective emphasis 
within him. Certain relations of line become 
for him full of meaning. He apprehends them 
no longer curiously but passionately, and these 
lines begin to be stressed. Colors come to have 
necessary relations to other colors. In such a 
creative vision the objects as such tend to dis- 
appear and to take their places as so many 
parts in the artist’s whole mosaic of vision.” 
John Dewey, writing of this passage from Fry, 
says that it is “an excellent account of what 
occurs in an artist’s selection, omission and 
transformation of his raw materials.” No mat- 
ter how abstract an artist’s creation as an end 
result, it has been evoked, he thinks, “from 
raw materials of life and nature.” The sources 
of his designs in the visible world not only 
contain intrinsic aesthetic values but fill the 
artist with interests drawn from his prior ex- 
perience so that his past becomes for him art 
in the making. “Without such a background 
of values there would be nothing for the artist 
to become passionate about. No matter how 
ardently he might desire it, he cannot divest 
himself in his new perceptions of meanings 
funded from his past as well as from his pres- 
ent surroundings. Aspects and states of his 
prior experience have been wrought into his 


being. They are the very organs with which 


PICASSO: PITCHER AND FRUIT DISH 


This recent work is a startling feat of precarious plunge and balance in design. Depths of blue- 
white and golden-red appear in icy and fiery incandescence beyond the gymnastic play of heavy 
swinging contours. Art for art’s sake has never been more exciting and more fanatical. 


he perceives. Creative vision modifies. . . .” 


Innumerable are the varieties of interaction 
between human beings and their worlds. Innu- 
merable, therefore, are the manifestations of 
art we may expect and the varieties of aesthetic 
experience in which we may participate. It is 
true, however, that artists move in one of two 
general directions. They move either toward 
the abstract or toward the concrete, in the di- 
rection of either the symbolical or the specific. 
It is my belief that if they go all the way to 
the right or to the left they lose themselves 
and their most important function of self-ex- 
pression. The impact of self with environment 
has then become one-sided. Self has been 
crushed either by collective theory and formula 
at one end or by collective banality at the 
other. Symbolism, if it is the abstraction of 
a cold concept, has taken on a diagrammatic 
character bereft of intrinsic quality in its sym- 
bols, like the signs which science employs in its 
investigations. Stylism, if arbitrary in its de- 


signs, has become systematically decorative 
and adaptable—as we now see all around us— 
to posters and buildings and objects of daily 
use. Illustrative pictures, at the other end, have 
grown tiresome and distracting as they have 
merged with the stereotyped or confused con- 
sciousness of the crowd. Artists have been mov- 
ing to the end limits of these two points of 
view during the twentieth century. 

“Tn all modernism, personality has been sub- 
dued by a fierce desire to make art do more 
than unburden the heart, whether this more is 
the message of pure form in design or of social 
ideas in the content.” This sentence from an 
editorial by Henry Seidel Canby referred par- 
ticularly to the most marked contemporary 
trends in the writing of books; but it is applic- 
able no less to boundaries and directions in the 
painting of pictures. The writer’s choice of the 
adjective “fierce” to describe the intensity of 
the wish, now so apparent all over the world, 
that art should be the expression of a collective 
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or of a coldly cerebral, rather than of a per- 
sonal and open-minded, attitude toward life, 
reveals his understanding of the fact that a 
fanatical group-mindedness and an exacting 
period-consciousness are the impelling forces. 
And he makes no mistake in recognizing the 
most conspicuous groups of artists. There are, 
as I see them, three distinct categories among 
the painters: first, those who stand at the re- 
mote and anti-social limits of art for art’s sake 
(Picasso is the leader); secondly, those who 
incline to the opposed concept of art as illus- 
trative and anecdotal commentary, with their 
pictures functioning as dull or sharp-pointed 
reports in a journalistic sense, or just as effec- 
tive subjects for big exhibitions (Sloan is typ- 
ical) ; and finally those who paint for propa- 


OROZCO: ZAPATA 


Orozco reveals both the strength and the weakness of 

nationalism and propaganda in painting. The artist’s knowl- 

edge is authentic and his emotion is impressive, but unless 

we are well informed about the past and present in Mexican 

unrest we are baffled by references and passions to which 
we have no key. 
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ganda, with symbolically or satirically directed 
design, and design in the sense of purpose 
rather more than of artistic arrangement 
(Orozco and Rivera). Dr. Canby implies that 
social unrest and an obsession with economic 
issues explains the dearth of individualism in 
literature and the prevalence, too, of expeti- 
mental theory and technology in all the arts. 
This is suggestive. Even the compactly pat- 
terned formulas with which we are now so 
familiar through their adaptations by architects 
and scene painters and decorative craftsmen, 
the calligraphic commentaries with smart econ- 
omy of brush stroke, and the “geometrical 
posters” with functioning organizations of 
parts, are the aesthetic equivalents to the eco- 
nomic plans of technocrats and other intel- 
lectuals who would make the machine age 
serve a social purpose. 

Our curiosity about Gertrude Stein and our 
eagerness to hear her American lectures is, I 
regret to say, not in spite of but because of 
the fact that she has become an almost inco- 
herent babbler. This is only one of the extraor- 
dinary manifestations of the welcome, dating 
from the nineteen twenties, which is ever in 
store for extravagantly experimental individ- 
uals if only they will go far enough in their 
revolutionary innovations to provide, for our 
apparent need, either a dramatic incident or 
a comic relief. It is possible that Miss Stein 
might never have known success if she had 
continued in the realistic style of her first book, 
Three Lives, and yet that little book contained 
the finer essence of all that she has since re- 
duced to absurdity. The story of Melanctha 
stressed the recurrence of ordinary experiences, 
for which the wave-like reiteration of the same 
words was an appropriate symbol. As Miss 
Stein developed her idea of making equiva- 
lents in words for what goes on and around 
in the mind, this form became so fascinating 
for its own sake that she isolated it from all 
human reference. Now art has ceased to be 
for her a means of social communication. As 
she became fanatical in this faith she found 
her place in the center of the many-minded 


JOHN SLOAN: SIX O’CLOCK RUSH 


Sloan was a pioneer in painting the “America Scene.” This picture, less satirical than was often his 
trend, is a link between the optical illusionists of the 1880’s and the regional reporters of the 1930’s. 


movements of all the arts toward impersonal 
abstraction. New psycho-analytical and cul- 
tural experiences seemed to demand expression 
in art and to require new forms and a new tech- 
nic. While her Spanish friends Picasso and 
Juan Gris, under the inspiration of African art, 
worked out a cubist ritual for the flat surface 
of a painting, with objects broken up and re- 
arranged in tilted planes and assorted textures, 
she also began, on her own account, to disas- 
sociate words from all descriptive sequences of 
meaning, to employ them as a sort of incanta- 
tion. In the last part of the Making of Ameri- 
cans, the prose is impressively mystical. “If the 
whole world is repetition,” writes her inter- 
preter Bernard Fay, “then it is natural that in 
our heads, everywhere, incessantly, words keep 
coming and repeating.” But the effect has not 
often been “rich, sensuous, and moving.” In 
Portraits and Prayers, the strange sounds and 
incongruous word combinations are at first 
amusing but all too soon annoying. As the 


novelty wears off, the monotony and the mock- 
ery begin. There are delirious lines which re- 
cur more truly as a relapse than as a refrain. 
They seem to indicate either an affectation or 
an affliction. We can enjoy the repetitions, 
however, when they are unpretentious and 
when there is a merry lilt to them. I enjoyed 
“pigeons on the grass alas” sung by Negroes 
in a setting of cellophane, because I under- 
stood that there was nothing else to under- 
stand but the peculiarity of my enjoyment. It 
was a confection and a delectable one. Expres- 
sion for the eye and the ear can come from an 
impulse to do without expression. And yet 
how sad it is that the admirable author of 
Three Lives and the Making of Americans 
should now please us best when she is least 
serious! Her celebrity dates from the time 
when she acquired two masks—the comical 
one and the one with the forbidding, oracular 
aspect. Her unsophisticated sport with words 
is subordinate to the more or less unconscious 
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ritual of her aesthetic fanaticism. It is unjust 
to assume, from her entertaining autobiog- 
raphy and from her unique lectures, that her 
only interest is herself. The real significance 
of Gertude Stein today is her complete absorp- 
tion in Method. At this shrine she has offered 
the sacrifice of her once scientific and kindly 
human sympathies. Is not the drama of her 
friend Picasso reénacted in her own career? 

Contemporary writers of stories are either 
trained, biased propagandists, or experimen- 
talists of the so-called “stream-of-consciousness 
school” which owes so much to Miss Stein. 
One of the preaching novelists denied that he 
was suppressing himself, protesting that “only 
insofar as I have said something about my own 
heart have I said something that is also the 
world’s concern.” He was right. The great 
sculptors and painters, as well as the great 
playwrights and novelists, have welded the con- 
temporaneously critical with the intimately 
lyrical—and the local with the universal. Dau- 
mier is the perfect example of this universality 
in personal observation and emotion—this 
transcendent humanity in the art which grows 
directly out of one’s own everyday experience. 
The fusion of one’s true self with the world 
is all too seldom attempted in our times, for 
it is generally understood that collectivism has 
supplanted individualism and that both nation- 
alism and communism have made us more con- 
scious than ever before of all political and 
economic barriers and divisions. Naturally the 
artists try to fit into this new scheme of things. 
Technology is their solution. 

It is profoundly true that as long as art is 
the expression of the individual’s unique reac- 
tion to his environment, it never really fails in 
its function. And yet, to the average person 
and to such self-selected representatives of the 
popular attitude toward art as Thomas Craven, 
what is called “the aesthetic” dwindles into un- 
importance, withdrawn as it seems to be into 
its forbidding self, when the artist no longer 
performs a practical social service such as re- 
ligious education or the stimulation of racial, 
regional, or class consciousness. “Lacking the 
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support of powerful authorities of Church or 
state”... or of group or crowd opinion .. . 
“the stream of art is deflected,” writes Craven, 
“into dark channels of snobbery. This isola- 
tion of aesthetic interest from human interest 
began when the lords of the High Renaissance 
made painting the symbol of vanity and the 
servant of aristocratic splendor. Since that 
time, the aesthetes have come and gone.” Here 
and there in Art as Experience, John Dewey 
would seem to give aid and comfort to the 
hecklers of pure form in design, of art with- 
out regulated social status, support, and func- 
tion. He is willing to agree with those who 
claim that while art is on the outer edge of 
communal life instead of at its center, it is apt 
to be arrogant and self-sufficient, either mean- 
ingless or fraught with meaning only for the 
few. However, the philosopher declares that 
the trends to eclecticism, speculation, theoriz- 
ing, obscurantism, and dandiacal pose, are only 
characteristic of periods when the separation 
between art and life is directly attributable to 
a total lack of “a profound communal inspira- 
tion and of a unifying spiritual bond” between 
peoples of different nations, races and classes. 

Once upon a time there was such a bond. It 
was known as Christianity. There was material 
of universal truth for art in the life and 
thought of the great leader Jesus the Nazarene 
which transcended both national and class 
prejudice and which for many centuries made 
painting the medium for a most comprehensive 
expression of all human experience. It must 
be acknowledged that what was meant to be 
a religion of humanity, and of inspiration to 
personal fulfillment in love and service, be- 
came institutionalized and all but destroyed by 
dogma. However, all that is most Christian in 
the Church is discarding dogma today and 
striving to return to the original sincerity and 
simplicity of its founder’s teaching. And it is 
possible for the universal language of art to 
make the ideals of Christ and the Christian 
emphasis upon the worth of human personality 
“the unifying spiritual bond and the profound 
communal inspiration” which would not only 


DAUMIER: TWO SCULPTORS 


Here is the universal truth about artistic creation; the unfinished project still in the making, two 
sculptors concentrating on the problem with their contrasting temperaments, the bond of technical 
interest between artists and their differences of mental and emotional approach. The brushwork 
builds the expressive heads in a tribute to the planes of sculpture. Daumier painted men and women 


as symbols of what they signify. 


raise the standard of art but save the world 
from itself. 

The native material which in the Public 
Works of Art Project we called the “Ameri- 
can scene” has pleased our nationalists in their 
desire that we assert our independence from all 
foreign influence. It is already history that 
more than three thousand artists, rescued from 
neglect and want—and splendidly functioning 
as men and women actually needed by the 
state, looked about them as we told them to 
do, and earned their weekly wage by produc- 
ing works of art, chiefly pictures, which were 
not only national but sectional. Picturesque 
records were made to tell of our varied inter- 
ests, industries and social problems. Raw ma- 
terials for a genuinely American art were as- 
sembled. It was understood that subject-matter 
was of paramount importance. John Dewey re- 
marked rather sadly that “a quickened sense 
of the value of many things may be a compen- 


sation for the dearth of personality in modern 
painting.” In a large exhibition today, every- 
thing seems typical rather than individual. 
Group consciousness meets us at every turn. 
I admit that the exceptions are refreshing. 
There is the temperament of Charles Burch- 
field which is always that of a poet. I find 
something personal in the psychological and 
often sharply ironical portraits of Grant 
Wood. And I like his authentic and sympa- 
thetic records of farm life in Iowa. Although 
“community minded,” they are not common- 
place. A bumper crop of lesser Grant Woods 
might, however, be a calamity. I see no reason 
why painters cannot, either singly or in groups, 
portray the special character of their own en- 
vironments in such a way as to win the interest, 
understanding, and sympathy of their fellow 
human beings anywhere in the world. But to 
do this they must express their own individual 
reactions. They must have something to say, 
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something which relates to their subjects but 
which grows out of themselves. They must in- 
teract with their world and interpret it, rather 
than be enslaved by its seeing and its painting 
habits, its hereditary precepts and preconcep- 
tions. Class conscious and provincial painters 
can be discounted as artists and considered 


only as standardized products of their com- 
munities, or the necessary consequence of 
their affiliations. They are no better equipped 
to make art important as the visual evidence 
of a new communal inspiration than the 
aesthetes and the mannerists Thomas Craven 
repudiates. 

Abstract versus concrete. In all the arts they 
have co-existed since the beginning, taking 
turns in control of the mass mind: the instinct 
to search for the symbol, even if it is only a 
pattern; and the instinct to make a perception 
or a meaning specific, even if it becomes as 
impersonal as a report. Dewey teaches that 
both abstract and concrete in art are com- 
pletely justified at those rare moments when 
art achieves its essential unity: when what is 
said, the Substance, and the manner of saying 
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GIOTTO: THE KISS OF JUDAS 


After many centuries of theological dogma 
which had made art static and inhuman, the 
first great innovator, Giotto, practiced in his 
dramatic paintings a religion of humanity 
—finding in the tragic life of Christ a com- 
prehensive parable for all human experience. 


it, the Form, are made one and indivisible in 
Self; and when the object created is made in- 
duplicable and unique, through complete iden- 
tification with that third factor in the triad— 
namely, the Artist and his inner life. Now 
substance is not to be confused with subject, 
for the “subject is outside the picture but the 
substance is the picture.” Subject may be only 
the label, or the occasion which conditioned 
the task, or the raw material which entered 
into the experience before the artist trans- 
formed it to his own mind and taste. “Anyone 
can tell another the subject of a picture, but 
to make him know its substance he must be 
exposed to the actual work in its own unique 
existence.” Form without substance is rhetoric. 
Substance without form is stammering. Sub- 
ject without either substance or form is not 
expression in any sense of the word. And art 
is always expression, always a social communti- 
cation. The union in art of substance and form 
not only implies personality but is inconceiv- 
able without it. Art is a language of person- 
ality and if personality is suppressed then it 
follows that art will be suppressed also. 


CEZANNE AT THE PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM 


By ERLE LORAN 


AS critical opinion of Cézanne already 
H arrived at that intermediate or “morn- 

ing after the excitement” stage which 
was bound to come? If so it is here remark- 
ably soon after the discovery stage, and it 
promises more excitement than we had during 
the years when every new writer on Cézanne 
tried to out-rhapsodize his predecessor. During 
this period, if we are really in it, we are bound 
to read startling confessions from those who 
were merely swept along by the turbulent cur- 
rent of enthusiasm, and from those who were 
so mystified and confounded by the spectacle 
of Cézanne’s overpowering originality that 
they thought they were really being thrilled 
by superb painting. Now that the pendulum 
has begun to swing back, many will no longer 
be bothered by this madman of Aix and they 
will find peace. Hordes of simple souls will 
raise a cry of relief when they read Thomas 
Craven on these French modernists and Al- 
bert Sterner on the “Cézanne Myth.” At last 
the public gets a break and it can say with 
critical sanction, “I always knew this stuff was 
the bunk.” 

Properly impressed by the new appraisals of 
that fumbling and bungling provincial boor, 
I walked into the rooms given over to the 
Cézanne exhibition at the Pennsylvania Mu- 
~ seum. After a short tour around, I was im- 
pressed by the atmosphere of calm delicacy 
and good taste that these paintings created, 
because for the most part the collection is from 
Cézanne’s middle period. There were many 
examples of impressionism moulded into a 
classical form, but very few of the later, bolder, 
and more turbulent achievements upon which 
Cézanne’s eminence depends. It is not difficult 
to understand the neutral palette, the some- 
times stiff formalism, the slightly mechanical 
brushwork of the average picture painted 
shortly before and a number of years after 
1880, for it was not until that time, when 


Cézanne was around forty, that he arrived at 
the method of painting which characterized 
virtually everything he was to do from then 
on. Arriving at this approach, through contact 
with the “humble and profound Pissarro,” as 
Cézanne put it, meant relinquishing the dash 
and bravado of the previous dramatic and ro- 
mantic style. The new manner required pa- 
tience; it could not be put over without a care- 
fully thought out composition and a slow, de- 
liberate way of applying colors that would 
build form. As a consequence, the paintings 
looked rather labored and the color was re- 
strained. The majority of the pictures at the 
Pennsylvania Museum were from this period, 
and while they are solid, permanent-looking 
paintings, they only tell part of the story about 
Cézanne. Most of the work done at Auvers 
and Pontoise falls into this class. 

Fortunately there were a few examples of 
Cézanne’s most mature and powerful work. 
Perhaps the most exciting was the portrait of 
a “Man in Blue” reproduced here. In it Ce- 
zanne was in complete control of his power 
and he produced a picture of remarkable skill, 
forceful and accurate in drawing and rich in 
color. A great deal has been said about Cé- 
zanne’s detachment from his subject and the 
lack of humanity in his portraits; but while it 
was reasonable to stress his primary concern 
with pure form and color during the years 
when the cubists were seeking a justification 
for their dehumanized art, it seemed rather 
out of date in 1934. A late Cézanne portrait 
is usually rich and revealing in human values. 
The portrait of a “Man in Blue” is a remark- 
ably complete description of a Provencal peas- 
ant and no one who has been through south- 
ern France could fail to note how typical he 
is. Naturally the face is highly simplified but 
it is veracious and genuine, a sympathetic hu- 
man record. Not that Cézanne made a deliber- 
ate effort to put human values into his work; 
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CEZANNE: FRUIT (WATER COLOR) 


Courtesy Wildenstein and Company 


Unfortunately the reproduction fails utterly to give any idea of the glowing, brilliant if not spectacular 
force of this water color. The table is a brilliant crimson overlaid with transparent blue and while the 
reproduction makes it look flat, in reality it recedes quite powerfully into space. The fruit is bright 
yellow and red and the bottle and tall glass are black and blue. The chair back of the table is brown 
and there are a few spots of bright green here and there. This is one of the most striking, almost 
flashy, water colors I have seen—the brushwork is suave and elegant in the best sense. 


his intellect was riveted on the essentials of 
structure and color even when painting a por- 
trait of his gardener or of his kindly sister. (As 
I have said before now, all of the late por- 
traits called Mme. Cézanne are portraits of 
Cézanne’s sister, Mlle. Marie Cézanne. Ac- 
cording to the unvarying reports of all the peo- 
ple who knew Cézanne in Aix, Mme. Cézanne 
lived in Paris. Emile Bernard, one of the few 
people who knew Cézanne in his old age, very 
definitely made the same statement to me; and 
since there is such perfect accord among these 
people, it seems slightly unreasonable to be- 
lieve that Cézanne painted the portraits from 
a distance of some four or five hundred miles. ) 
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It is unfortunate that Cézanne’s helpful sister 
had such a blank face, for I am convinced 
that this uninteresting-looking woman who 
“leaned on the priest” is responsible for the 
widespread opinion that Cézanne’s portraits 
are inhuman, detached, and mask-like. She is 
responsible because she certainly must have 
looked that way in the flesh; otherwise Cézanne 
would accidentally have captured a livelier ex- 
pression at some time or other over the period 
of years he was painting her. Portraits like the 
“Old Woman with a Rosary,” those of Vol- 
lard and Gasquet, “The Boy with a Skull,” 
and the numerous stirring and pathetic self- 
portraits—these works cannot reasonably be 


CEZANNE: STILL LIFE 


This still life is a reasonably good example of Cézanne’s mature period. It exemplifies two of the most disturbing 
characteristics found in his work—heavy outlines and the tipping or slanting of lines and forms customarily 
constructed on perfect horizontals and perpendiculars. The table top and drawer constitute the horizontals 
and it is easy to gauge the degree of the slant of the opposing perpendiculars by the table leg on the extreme 
right. A whole set of lines parallel to this leg run through the design in the draperies, the pitcher and the 
partly opened table drawer. If you assume that a set of parallel lines like these, which knit the composition 
together so firmly, are slanted through accident or clumsiness you just about burst the bubble of Cézanne’s 
greatness as an organizer. But it seems more intelligent to believe that such a slight tipping or distortion 
was calculated, because it gives an accent and a “kick” to the design which could not have been achieved 
with perfect perpendiculars. Usually such a distortion also helps to give a greater illusion of depth and space. 

The heavy outlines around all the forms are convincing proof that Cézanne began building his composi- 
tions with lines and directions, not with “touches of color,” and that as the painting progressed these lines 
were constantly being fortified and built up. So it is not true that Cézanne “modeled with the paints and 
avoided the linear element” as Dr. Fritz Neugass said in an article in Creative Art, October, 1931, which 
issue, by the way, carries a satisfactory color reproduction of the still life under discussion. In the same issue 
there is a reproduction of the “Femme Accoudée,” a late portrait built very calculatingly, perhaps even too 
obviously, on “linear elements.” Cézanne is not being appreciated or understood when the beauty and con- 


structional importance of his lines and contours is overlooked. 


called blank and inhuman. It’s time to dis- cate. But when we consider the “Self-Portrait” 
count the legend about Cézanne’s having (No. 30 lent by Robert Treat Paine, 2nd), 
painted portraits of his wife in a detached, un- which shows the painter in old age wearing a 


loving spirit, for the portraits were of his 
sister—who was probably a detached, barren 
stoic with a face that revealed little more in 
real life than Cézanne’s portraits of her indi- 


large beret, and compare it with photographs 
of him made in the same period (The Arts, 
April, 1930), we see that the painting proves 
not only to be an exact likeness, but his hum- 
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CEZANNE: MAN IN BLUE 


This portrait is a handsome color scheme in red, yellow, and blue. The colors are distributed in varying amounts, the 
smock forms the largest area of blue and the background is a greyer blue with ochre separating it from the smock, the 
face and hands are variations of ochre and red orange and the scarf makes a small spot of singing red. The painting 
is loose and easy, the contours swift and accurate—a masterly, skillful picture which totally escapes the woodenness that 
some of the late pictures acquired from too much repainting. Very often Cézanne builds up his portraits like sculptured 


heads, indicating the features only with neutral tints, but here he has given sharper accents to the eyes and the result 
is a more humanly convincing painting. 
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Collection Metropolitan Museum of Art 


CEZANNE: ROCKS AND TREES 


This picture was called “Rocks, Fontainebleau” in the catalogue but no doubt it was painted in 
the pine forest of the Chateau Noir near Aix. It belongs to Cézanne’s most mature period but is 
only a middling example. The color is blackish throughout except for the central gourd-shaped rock 
in silver-white and ochre. The other rocks are blackish lavender and the trees are blackish green 
and purple—throughout there are small touches of lighter green. There is drama in this picture, 
not the cheap theatricality of Turner, but the simple drama of a dark shadowy forest and strange 
rock formations. The design is rather monotonous but it is firmly knit together by a strong set of 
parallel diagonals which start running across the canvas from the lower left to the upper right. 
Most of the tree trunks are set at right angles to the diagonal directions of the rocks and branches. 


ble and fearsome expression also is clearly re- 
vealed. It should be considered intimate 
enough to satisfy any literary-minded art critic. 

Well, there is still a great deal to be learned 
and said about Cézanne; and one more little 
misapprehension which may eventually be 
cleared up is that all of his portraits are fum- 
~ bling and bad in drawing. It would be a great 
help to laymen and academicians if all his 
youthful portraits were hidden away, for these 
efforts are really unpleasant to look at and 
make annoying holes in an exhibition. But 
among the late portraits we find examples of 
extremely skillful draughtsmanship. At the 
Pennsylvania Museum there was the “Man 
in Blue,” the “Study for the Card Players,” 
from the Worcester Museum, and the “Por- 
trait of Mme. (Mlle.) Cézanne” lent by S. S. 


White, 3rd, which is so suave and graceful in 


line that it could be called chic. A portrait like 
“La Femme Accoudée” (why isn’t this also 
called Mme. Cézanne?), which was released 
in recent years by Vollard to Dr. and Mrs. 
Harry Bakwin, presents a more difficult prob- 
lem. It has been painted over and over again, 
and the result is a face that looks rather 
wooden when compared to portraits like the 
three mentioned above. In much the same way, 
the still life “Oranges” from the Lillie P. Bliss 
collection—an uninteresting picture--has lost 
incisive force of contour from over-painting. 

The exhibition at Philadelphia was an im- 
portant event, but knowing what large num- 
bers of important American-owned Cézannes 
were not available for this occasion it is a 
temptation to speculate on the kind of cele- 
bration there will be the day every Cezanne in 
the country is placed on view. 
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LINES THAT SING: II By TROY KINNEY 


HE preceding installment presented the argument that a picture and a song are the 

same thing, differing only as to medium. Each is concerned with people or things or 

both. In song these materia are stated in the words; in picture, in the subject-matter. 
Furthermore, both song and picture incorporate certain devices to throw the auditor or spec- 
tator into a state of mind appropriate to the contemplation of the subject in hand. In song 
these devices collectively are called music; in picture, composition. In resources of structure, 
thythm, pattern, and other means, composition of music and design are almost identical. Most 
complete of these similarities is in melody—which in music is commonly called line. 

In relation to the following compositions I make no claim to knowing what was in 
the artists’ minds, conscious or even subconscious. What the analyses assert, however, is self- 
evident in their originals. Furthermore, no effort is made to explain all the devices contributing 
to the several emotional expressions. The present argument is concerned with the parallel be- 
tween line and melody. 


HOKUSAI: THE WAVE (ABOVE) 
Collection L. V. Ledoux 


A high example of the agitated line. The 
Wave emphasizes its motive by fortissimo 
rendering. In common with nearly all mas- 
ters of line, Hokusai lengthens his long 
line, optically, by contrasting shortness of 
his counter-strokes. The contrasting short 
strokes also heighten the quality at which 
the dominant line aims: in this instance, 
obviously, force. 


JAPANESE PAINTING: STYLE OF SESSHIU 
Collection the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


piece The melody is the obvious S-shaped line 
formed by the tree and incident flowing 
downward and out from it; the distant 
mountain and the semi-detached pavilion 
furnishing an acceptable counter-interest. 
This picture is reproduced not for any 
special reason of mood, but as an instance 
of extreme contrast between the treat- 
ments of dominant and subordinate ele- 
ments. Failure to observe some such distinc- 
tion is an attribute of mediocrity, be the art 
music or design; it is respected by every real 
master. But such emphatic contrast as this 
between the rugged fortissimo of the tree 
and the delicate suavity of the distant moun- 
tain is rarely possible under the naturalistic 
limitations of Occidental art. 


(Below) One of the elements of lasting 
interest in any art is the harmonious con- 
junction of two or more distinct moods. 
Here lies the secret of the infallible and inexhaustible fascination 
of L’Abside. Its melodic line is a composite, or better said, a 
slim area. Its lower edge, beginning at the left, follows eaves, 
bridge, the ascent from the end pier, the lower edge of the roof, 
and finally follows the descending profile of the flying buttress 
at the right. The whole describes an imposingly monumental 
form. The edges of this form are spiced by phrases of short, 
twinkling counter-notes which in material fact are justified by 
chimneys and little spires; but the point is that they act as a smart 
obbligato which in turn 
effects a paradoxical 
hint of gaiety married 
to this austere arrange- 
ment of pyramids and 
rectangles. 


MERYON: L’ABSIDE DE NOTRE DAME 
Courtesy M. Knoedler and Co. 
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Courtesy 


Frederick Keppel and Co. 


ROTH: CLIFFSIDE 


Roth commands many moods, variously blends moods 
one with another; and his vocabulary is correspondingly 
broad. But never is his enchantment more captivating than 
in the mood of light laughter. 

“Cliffside” as to subject is a dilapidated, fringe-of-the- 
city tenement with clothes-lines from front windows to 
trees in the yard, shameless in its prevailing disorder; all 
the makings of another addition to a million squalid pic- 
tures. Roth, however, elects to set it to music that laughs 
irresponsibly. The melody is indicated in the analytical 
sketch. Brilliantly surprising in its lively changes of direc- 
tion, its only concession to the claims of subject is in a 
happy-go-lucky instability of equilibrium. The delicate acci- 
dentals that collectively make the counter-interests will be 
seen in the reproduction of the original on this page. 


Courtesy 
Kennedy 
and Co. 


KINNEY: SWALLOWS 


The aim is not to suggest the jerky flight of 
the swallow in pursuit of insects, but the sweep- 
ing movement of the birds in courtship. The 
theme is established in an interlacing line start- 
ing in the girl’s raised leg, continuing through 
the boy’s forward arm, reappearing on his back, 
running out in a diminuendo under his extended 
leg. This composition involves a problem foreign 
to the melodic argument with which this article 
is concerned: namely the suggestion of move- 
ment. The problem restricted the choice of sub- 
ordinate interests; it was found, for instance, that 
a set of abrupt counters, which might have en- 
hanced the expression of the line, contradicted 
the feeling of flight. Instead it proved advan- 
tageous to echo portions of the line, conforming 
these repetitions to the basic theme. Collectively 
they establish a rhythm which is one of the essen- 
tials of suggested movement, at the same time 
enriching the composition. 
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BLAMPIED: BENEDICTION AT SEA 


The melody is carried by the lines representing at once the 
delicate pulse of the sea and the hulls of the easy-riding boats. 
The counterpoint both detaches from and unites with the 
melody. The cross and the upraised oars, with the dignified 
suggestion of ritual; the figures in the after part of the boat; 
and, in general, the lines of the sails, all counter the melodic 
line as only a perpendicular opposition can. At the same time 
an easy sweep of tangents from the basic horizontal theme 
into the group at the stern of the boat weaves dominant and 
subordinate interests into a sure unity. Similarly, certain lines 
unite with the melody, at the same time enriching it. Alto- 
gether this is a superlatively successful device for the welding 
of ritualistic serenity with the restlessness of the sea. 
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Courtesy 
M. Knoedler 
and Co. 


REMBRANDT: CHRIST HEALING THE SICK 


In its appeal to sentiment, and that of the most 
exalted order, this, “The Hundred Guilder Piece,” 
is among the supreme achievements of art. But 
appeal to sentiment is essentially an appeal of 
subject-matter. Here we are concerned not with the 
materia of the picture, but with devices by which the 
artist projects the state of mind in which he wishes 
it to be contemplated. We are regarding not the 
words of the song, but its sublimely majestic music. 

Regarded, then, as music this work employs a full 
orchestra. It combines grandeur of form with deli- 
cate grace. It has the drama of light, the intrigue of 
mystery. All that tonality can give, this etching has. 
Its power is, of course, due to no one element, but 
to many elements brought with superhuman skill 
into a coherent unit. 

Perhaps the most important element of all is 
line. First to be considered is the central group. It is 
strongly defined by a contour line, expressed in two 
different ways: on the reader’s right largely by 
sharp light-and-dark contrast; on his left by direct 
and emphatic statement. On the right, the line has 


a rich melodic play; on the left its austerity is almost 
unrelieved. Together the two lines describe a form 
immovable and eternal: namely a pyramid. Within 
the pyramid the lines of its contour are, by sugges- 
tion, repeated, thus saving it from the baldness of a 
cut-out. Also within the pyramid are two distinct 
line elements. The central figure is severely vertical, 
expressing dignity. Nothing is allowed to check the 
rise of this vertical; its function is heightened by the 
folds of the drapery. The second of the two elements 
is in the lines representing the suppliants: all are 
kept shorter than the lines of the Divine figure, 
furthermore are curved and broken. So they are 
kept from any possible competition with the long 
vertical and coincidentally suggest movement, the 
ephemeral; still further by their interplay they adorn 
the design. 

The rectangular forms (based on subordinate 
groups) flanking the pyramid are no less eternal. 
The line suggested by the edge of the background 
shadow descending along the edge of the masonry 
and weaving through the right-hand group, then 
sweeping leftward across and out of the foreground, 
with its illusion of vast length, is an important factor 
in the imposing size of the picture. 

That great collector, Mr. J. P. Morgan, Sr., was 
not addicted to public explanations of the working 
of his mind. But if there is truth in the legend that 
in times of stress he began his day with a period of 
contemplation of his pictures, I do not think it 
likely that his attention was occupied with delinea- 
tions of mountains and marshes, people and things. 
His taste in objects of abstract design would indicate 
rather that he sought composure not in the words of 
the silent song, but in that which distinguishes all 
lasting works: the music of line and form, the magic 
harmony that induces a harmonized state of mind. 
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TOOLS AND MATERIALS 
IIB: RELIEF IN CLAY; MODELLING IN WAX, PLASTER; CASTING 
By DUNCAN FERGUSON 


E tools and materials for modelling in 
relief are much the same as for model- 
ling in the round, but, the problems of 
form being very different, a different technique 
is necessary. It must constantly be remem- 
bered that relief is by its nature even more of 
a convention than sculpture in the round, since 
it is in essence the artificial rendering of three 
dimensions through the superposition of a 
series of more or less two-dimensional planes. 
Being a convention, it must be treated conven- 
tionally. 

It is difficult to get a unity of flat plane sur- 
faces if these surfaces are slowly built up from 
the background; so that, unless the relief is to 
be either very low or very high, relief-model- 
ling—in contrast to modelling in the round— 
is usually done almost entirely by cutting 
down. For this method of relief-modelling, a 
simple rectangular wooden frame, of the di- 
mensions required for the relief, is fastened to 
a baseboard into which a few nails have been 
driven to keep the clay from sliding or falling 
off. Clay or plasteline is pounded on to the 
board within this frame, and then rolled or 
scraped level with the top of the frame. The 
flat surface of the clay must now be thought 
of as the final surface of the foremost planes 
in the relief, and in the modelling no clay 
should be added to rise above this surface. A 
drawing of the relief is now made on the flat 
surface with any small pointed tool. With a 
wire modelling tool the clay is then scraped off 
up to the edges of the drawing and down to 
whatever depth is desired for the background. 

The difficult problem from here on is the 
transferring of three-dimensional forms into 
two-dimensional planes; and once more there 
are no rules to be given by which this should 
be done. If the relief is to be made to stand 
out strongly and clearly from the background, 
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the planes must be cut away so that the thick- 
ness of every plane is always a little less than 
that of the plane immediately behind it. In 
other words, the plane against the background 
will be in greater relief than any of the other 
planes, and the plane at the front in the lowest 
relief. The reverse method—highest relief in 
the front plane, lowest in the back—will give 
an effect of perspective and distance, of fading 
into the background, although usually thereby 
sacrificing somewhat the solidity of form of 
the first method. The former is the method of 
the Assyrian bas-reliefs, and was used largely 
by the Greeks; in the Renaissance the reliefs 
of Ghiberti and Donatello show the latter 
treatment. 

In any case, it is well, at least for the begin- 
ner, to confine oneself to a limited number of 
planes, and to dispose the relief so that every 
part of it clearly lies in one of these planes. 
To make this a little clearer, a relief can be 
thought of as a pile of five or six flat layers 
of clay—either diminishing or increasing in 
thickness (according to the method used) from 
top to bottom—with the outline of each layer 
lying within the outline of all the layers below 
it. After these chief planes of the relief have 
been outlined by cutting away the clay, there 
will of course be a certain amount of draw- 
ing and modelling to be done within each 
plane; a head in profile, for instance, will prob- 
ably be thought of as occupying only one 
plane, within which there will be enough 
modelling (of course in very low relief) to 
indicate the eye, mouth, nostrils, ear, etc. The 
edges of the large planes may be given various 
treatments: they can be left with the sharp 
right angle which was made in cutting away 
the clay up to the outline; or rounded off to 
the plane below, so that the forms will seem 
less flat and more convex; or even undercut, 


at points where strong shadows are wanted. 

A very low relief will often be thought of 
as but a single plane; in this case it may be 
easier to build up the clay instead of cutting 
it down. For this sort of relief a background 
which is uniformly and exactly flat is usually 
desirable. It is difficult to keep a background 
of clay or plasteline thus uniformly flat, and 
therefore the board itself may be used for the 
background. The drawing is made on the 
board (previously shellacked), and plasteline 
modelled on to the board within the outline 
of the drawing (plasteline is here preferable 
to clay because it will stick well to a shellacked 
surface; also, clay when used in such thin 
amounts would dry out even while being 
worked on). The plasteline is built up first in 
whatever places will have the highest relief— 
care of course being taken that it does not ex- 
tend beyond the quarter inch or whatever 
depth has been decided on. From the outline 
of the relief on the board plasteline is then 
slowly modelled up to these highest points. 
if the previously described method is used, a 
suarter inch of plasteline would be rolled flat, 
cut into the outline of the relief, and modelled 
sack (mostly by cutting away) to the board. 
When we come to casting a relief without a 
clay background, the board must of course be 
considered as part of the relief, and the mould 
made to include it. 

For modelling in very high relief some kind 
sf armature will have to be made to hold the 
‘lay; so that here the process must necessarily 
se one of building up, and not cutting away 
from a flat surface of clay. The general prob- 
ems, however, of expressing form through a 
series of superimposed planes, remain the same 
—although in high relief these planes will be 
-ounded instead of flat. High relief should not 
»¢ thought of as sculpture almost in the round 
xcept for being without a back: there is still 
he fundamental difference that sculpture in 
he round is to be looked at from all sides, 
culpture in relief (whether high, medium, or 
ow) only from the front. 

A final consideration, which applies to all 


kinds of relief, and is of greatest importance, 
is the position from which a relief is to be 
lighted. An undercutting which throws a 
strong shadow when lighted from above may 
throw almost no shadow if the light is from 
below. The arrangement of the planes, the 
treatment of the edges of the planes, and the 
sharpness or subtlety of modelling within each 
plane, are all constantly dependent on the di- 
rection of the light. One should try, therefore, 
to work on the relief in a light as similar as 
possible to the light of the specific place for 
which the relief is intended. (And one is al- 
most tempted to say that if there is no specific 


place, relief should not be done.) 


MODELLING IN WAX 


Wax is an excellent medium for rapid small 
sketches, especially if such sketches are to be 
cast in bronze. A mixture of two-thirds bees- 
wax to one-third ceresine, with a small amount 
of rosin added for stiffening, is melted— 
most conveniently over a small alcohol lamp 
—and poured as needed on a marble slab to 
cool. When in a fairly stiff but still pliable 
state, the wax is ready for use and a small fig- 
ure or animal or group may be constructed. 
No armature is necessary: as the wax cools its 
own stiffness is sufficient support, so that this 
method is particularly useful for a figure with 
projecting arms or legs. Its advantage in refer- 
ence to bronze-casting is that the bronze can 
be cast (solid) directly from the wax model, 
thus eliminating plaster-casting and the vari- 
ous processes necessary in the foundry for mak- 
ing a wax model from the plaster; and thus the 
cost of a bronze is greatly reduced. 

The only tools needed are a small knife, 
steel spatula, and steel scraper. 

Wax is a semi-permanent material—far more 
permanent than clay or plasteline, but some- 
what less than plaster, since in a very hot place 
the wax may soften and lose its shape. When 
wax is being considered as the final material— 
that is, when it is not to be cast in plaster or 
bronze—it may be given a variety of colors 
by adding dry color to the wax when melting. 
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MODELLING IN PLASTER 

Modelling directly in plaster is a method 
less well adapted for portrait sculpture and 
small figures than for figures of half life-size 
ot more; it is especially suitable for very large 
figures when the figure is not to be set up as 
an accurate enlargement from a small model, 
but is to be freely constructed with only a 
rough sketch as a guide or even with no sketch 
at all. The advantage here is the elimination, 
first, of the complicated armature necessary for 
a large figure of clay, and second, of the 
trouble or expense of plaster-casting at the 
end. Also, since plaster can be cut down with 
chisels and knives as well as built up by the 
addition of more plaster, the technique com- 
bines to some extent the advantages of carving 
with those of modelling. Furthermore, the fact 
that plaster when set is of course far more re- 
sistant than clay—so that it cannot be freely 
manipulated into changed forms and positions 
—makes it by its very limitations a more sym- 
pathetic medium for some sculptors: forms 
must be seen and thought out more clearly 
in advance, and there is less tendency for 
modelling intended to be subtle becoming 
merely vague. 

After pouring a base into which two strong 
irons have been placed in the position for the 
legs, a bowlful of plaster is mixed fairly thick 
and, as it begins to set, is modelled roughly, 
with the hand or with spatulas, around the 
irons and on the base in the rough shape of 
feet and lower legs. More plaster is mixed and 
the two legs are slowly constructed in skeletal 
shape from the bottom up. At any point which 
is found convenient, chicken-wire may be set 
into the top of the last batch of plaster in a 
roughly cylindrical shape so that from here on 
the figure will be hollow—thereby saving plas- 
ter and greatly reducing the weight of the 
finished figure. Care must of course be taken 
that the wire is well within what will be the 
final surface of the figure. With more irons 
added through the torso and neck and arms, 
and chicken-wire as a rough frame on which to 
build the plaster, the entire figure is roughly 
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constructed. Small squares of burlap should be 
used freely in all the plaster added, for addi- 
tional strength and as a sometimes more con- 
venient way of applying the plaster than with 
the hand or spatulas. Thus by the slow build- 
ing up of more and more plaster the final form 
is reached. 

Another method is to build up all the forms 
more rapidly and with less accurate modelling 
—adding the plaster in much larger quantities 
and developing the forms quickly to somewhat 
more than their intended final size. The process 
then of course becomes one of carving down, 
with knives or plaster-scrapers—still occasion- 
ally adding plaster where a form needs to be 
filled out. (These two methods clearly corre- 
spond to the two contrasting methods of clay 
modelling described in the preceding article.) 

If the surface to which plaster is to be added 
has dried out considerably, it should be wetted 
down before applying the new plaster. As the 
final surface is approached it may be desirable 
to use partly “killed” plaster—that is, plaster 
which has been allowed to stand unmixed in 
the bowl until it has partially set, when a little 
water is added and the plaster beaten back to 
a creamy consistency—for killed plaster will 
not blacken and dry harder than the surround- 
ing surface as unkilled plaster will do. The 
final surface can be treated in a variety of 
ways: rasps and sandpaper will give a polished 
smoothness; thin plaster dabbed on with the 
thumb and finger approximates the so-called 
“free” treatment of clay; the marks of the plas- 
ter-scrapers may be utilized for “color”; in- 
deed, as many varieties of surface are possible 
in plaster as in clay. 

The final surface can even be plasteline it- 
self—a treatment which may be found useful 
when one does not yet feel entirely at home 
in the handling of plaster. In this case the plas- 
ter should reach to within an eighth or a quar- 
ter of an inch of its final form, and must then 
be thoroughly shellacked. Plasteline will stick 
firmly to the shellacked surface, and the plas- 
ter can then be thought of as an armature on 
which one is modelling in plasteline. Since the 


plasteline surface is of course soft and subject 
to damage, the finished figure would have to 
be cast in plaster—which would have to be 
done by the difficult gelatine or piece mould 
methods of casting—so that this treatment is 
not suitable except when the figure is to be 
immediately cast in bronze, in which case the 
mould can be made at the foundry directly 
from the plasteline-covered plaster. 

The materials and tools required for model- 
ling in plaster are: moulding plaster of Paris, 
with spun brass or rubber bowls for mixing 
(a child’s rubber ball cut in half serves per- 
fectly) ; iron pipes and chicken-wire; plaster- 
burlap; knives, chisels, and three or four plas- 
ter scrapers. Two or three spatulas also are 
necessary. 


PLASTER CASTING 


It would be pointless to explain the process 
of plaster-casting in sufficient detail so that 
from the explanation someone with no previ- 
ous experience could make a cast himself. The 
process is a purely mechanical one; and though 
most sculptors are able to do their own cast- 
ing, a knowledge of plaster-casting is no more 
necessary for the successful modelling of a fig- 
ure than is a knowledge of all the intricate 
steps of bronze-casting. But since a finished 
clay figure cannot be covered with wet cloths 
indefinitely and must therefore be cast in plas- 
ter to be preserved, the layman might have an 
interest in a brief and much simplified account 
of the main steps of plaster-casting. 

There are three methods of casting in plas- 
ter: by waste-mould, gelatine mould, and piece 
mould. The two latter are more complicated, 
and are used only when more than one copy of 
the plaster cast is wanted. The simplest and 
most frequently used is the method of waste- 
mould casting. 

Let us suppose that we are to make a cast, 
by the waste-mould method, of a portrait head 


in clay. The head is first separated into two 
halves by a seam of thin brass sheeting. A thin 
layer of plaster, colored blue by adding blue- 
ing to the water, is thrown over the entire sur- 
face of the clay; and on top of this blue, a 
thicker layer of white plaster is added—the 
combined thickness of the two layers being 
about one inch. Burlap or irons may be used 
in this second layer for additional strength. 
The brass seam is then cleared of whatever 
clay has covered it, the two halves of the 
mould pried apart, and the clay dug out of 
the inside of the mould (the clay model is thus 
destroyed in waste-mould casting). The two 
pieces of the mould (the inside of which is 
now a negative of our model) are washed to 
clean out any remaining clay, and then thor- 
oughly brushed with a solution of green soap. 
The soap is allowed to stand in the mould for 
several hours, and is then cleaned out; the 
mould will have acquired from the soap an oily 
surface to which plaster will not stick. The 
halves of the mould are then put together, tied 
strongly, and the entire seam covered with 
plaster to hold the two pieces in an exact rela- 
tionship to each other. Plaster is now mixed 
and poured into the open end of the bottom 
of the mould; this plaster will form the cast 
itself. The mould must be turned constantly 
so that the plaster will flow evenly over all its 
surfaces. As the plaster begins to set, more 
plaster is added until there is about an inch 
thickness over the entire inner surface of the 
mould. When the plaster is hard, the mould 
is chipped off with mallet and chisel. The thick 
white layer of the mould is first chipped away, 
and when we reach the blue we know we are 
near the surface of the cast. The blue layer, if 
thin enough, can often be flicked off with the 
fingers. And there is your cast—an exact rep- 
lica (except for the seams, and a little dam- 
age to the surface which is easily patched with 
killed plaster) of your clay model. 
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DAVID MORRISON: THE DANCE 


DAVID MORRISON 


By ALEXANDER BROOK 


N November roth last, at the Art 
Students’ League, the first compre- 
hensive exhibition of the work of 
David Morrison was held, this event taking 
place a little more than two months after 
his death. Until these pictures were shown 
I do not believe that even his closest friends 
and admirers, of which I pride myself on hav- 
ing been one, knew the real power of his tal- 
ent. It was not a surprise exactly, but it made 
one feel sheepish not to have known better. 
Reginald Marsh, Henry Schnakenberg, Yasuo 
Kuniyoshi, Bernard Karfiol, Raphael Soyer, 
and many painters besides knew him and his 
work intimately and it is extremely gratifying 
to know that their good opinion of his paint- 
ings did not stop there, for of the few pictures 
that were sold during his lifetime, the majority 
were bought by artists. The reason or reasons 
for this I will try to explain later; but let me 
begin at the beginning of our friendship. 
During the winter of 197-1918, I was study- 
ing at the Art Students’ League under Ken- 
neth Hayes Miller. He had a small class which 
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consisted of a group of bumptious young men 
with leanings far to the left both artistically 
and politically. The war, conscientious objec- 
tion, pacificism, Emma Goldman, Nietzsche, 
Bertrand Russell were all heatedly discussed 
in turn; Picasso was pulled apart and Cézanne 
exalted or buried as the case may be; we 
stopped short only of punching one another 
on the nose. Into this mélée of congenial fight- 
ers stepped a man, thin, small, pince-nezed, 
mild in manner and soft in voice, ten or more 
years older than most of us, whose name was 
David Morrison. 

Sometime in the course of that season a day 
for the annual entertainment was set aside and 
it was expected that each class would present, 
after much rehearsing, a skit of some sort, writ- 
ten, produced, and acted by the students. The 
Miller men’s class decided to give as their con- 
tribution a play in which a poor, bewildered 
art student would go from one class to another 
—the criticism of each instructor contradicting 
the preceding one, to the discomfort of the 
confused and trusting student. We who took 


the rdles of instructors would sneak about the 
building noting the particular characteristics of 
our victims, for we all had to write our own 
parts. The day finally dawned; we knew our 
lines and all was in readiness. Suddenly we 
realized that we must have a model, one who 
would dress in pink tights, grotesquely padded. 
As I have remarked, it was a small class and 
the only one who had not been commandeered 
was the newcomer, Morrison, on whom we 
pounced. He laughed and agreed to our pro- 
posal, threw himself into the idea and enacted 
the part with appropriate gestures, grimaces, 
and zest. 

I wish to relate one more story the better to 
explain the last. A week or two after this event 
took place, Morrison was talking to a group 
of us and he happened to mention his wife. A 
very young lady asked him if he were really 
married and when he answered that he was, 
she only giggled and said she would no more 
believe it than she would believe he was a min- 
ister. In time and upon better acquaintance, I 
discovered that the young lady was doubting 


two truths, for he was both married and a min- 
ister, practicing his profession in the small non- 
denominational Church of the Son of Man on 
East roath Street. I have seen and heard him 
in the pulpit and his manner was no more af- 
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fected by that position than it was when he 
mounted the model stand dressed in the ridicu- 
lous pink tights. No matter what the circum- 
stances, he was always equal to them. He was 
one of the grandest human beings that ever 
lived and his friends, who were many, will 
whole-heartedly agree to this assertion. 

David Morrison’s paintings were like the 
man, perhaps, more than those of any other 
contemporary painter. There was no effort 
made to paint anything else but what he saw 
and was either amused by or interested in, and 
all was set forth with unostentatious detail. It 
was his approach, it was sincere, and for him 
there could be no other. An unswerving fidel- 
ity, unhurried production, a sophisticated hu- 
man attitude combined with candor and sim- 
plicity, a mind entertained by practically every- 
thing, all suffused by modesty almost past be- 
lief, are evident in all his pictures. 

Streets, and those on the streets, supplied 
him with a good share of his material, and in 
these paintings he reached some of his greatest 
achievements. One of his early paintings of a 
street was a view from his window when he 
lived on East ro5th Street. Opposite was a lit- 
tle, crooked yellow frame house wedged be- 
tween tenements, with a tiny front yard in 
which grew a huge castor-oil bean plant. The 
neighborhood’s midwife lived there, the one 
who probably attended some of David’s par- 
ishioners and many of those who went to the 
Union Settlement House for pleasure or suc- 
cor, and with whom David was connected. By 
looking at the painting you, of course, could 
not tell who lived in the little house or what 
her business might be, but it gave you a poign- 
ant feeling, for it looked in its pathetic way 
as though it were supporting the much firmer 
houses that flanked it, and was steadily losing 
its strength. That may be important or it may 
not, but none the less—for this reason or an- 
other—the painting remains so clearly in my 
mind that I remember all its details, although 
I have not seen it for many years. While he 
lived in the vicinity, he painted other street 
scenes, some portraits of the neighborhood peo- 
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ple, homely interiors and the settlement’s play- 
ground; and all these canvases have that rather 
sympathetic charm, tinged with his own par- 
ticular sense of humor. These people, among 
whom he lived, respected and loved him with 
the same devotion that he later enjoyed among 
his artist friends: the former, he matried, chris- 
tened, buried; he visited them when ill or in 
jail, giving unstintedly his time and assistance 
wherever it was within his ability. Subsequently 
he worked with the same zeal for artist and 
student in the capacity of vice president and 
board member of the Art Students’ League 
and treasurer of the Salons of America; while 
his many and various kindnesses toward all 
with whom he came in contact are far too nu- 
merous to chronicle here. 

Ten or more years ago, David Morrison 
moved to a studio on Greenwich Avenue. It 
was somewhat later that he occupied one on 
Fourteenth Street, and I believe that from this 
point on, the significance of his talent began 
to assert itself. Here he painted “On the 
Square,” a picture acquired by the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art in 1932; scenes of Four- 
teenth Street: the colorful crowd, the pitiable 
“Blind Man,” all depicted with fidelity and 
understanding, forcing nothing. Yet he was 
entertained and absorbed in a quantity of de- 
tail that might have proven the confusion and 
downfall of a less direct ability. 

He painted, as I said before, unhurriedly, 
working months on a canvas and when it was 
finished he would put it aside with stacks of 
other paintings in the corner of his studio. Ex- 


hibitions, possible sales, praise? Yes, these were 


pleasant things to contemplate, but they were 
not worth any great effort to achieve. A su- 


-perior feeling? No such thing. Someone has to 


give you a shove or you have to give someone 
a shove if you are to “get on,” and in the case 
of David Morrison no one in a position to do 
so seemed to have the good taste to push his 
work; certainly he shrank from pushing himself 
or anyone else into publicizing his output. 
The summers that he did not go abroad he 
spent in a small house on Long Island, paint- 


ing the surrounding countryside. Many of 
these canvases are to be numbered among his 
very finest; they show that same humble te- 
spect for nature that he had for man-made 
objects—with the humor, perhaps, subdued. 
Abroad he painted a few small canvases, 
chiefly street scenes, which are of exceptional 
beauty. 

About two years ago David Morrison began 
a series of paintings depicting the several arts, 
choosing to interpret this theme through the 
people and scenes he observed daily. Two blind 
beggars, well-known figures on Fourteenth 
Street—man and woman playing banjo and 
saxophone, and one so close behind the other 
that they touch as they creep along, with the 
crowds moving respectfully to one side—are 
“Music.” People scurrying across the street are 
“The Dance.” “Sculpture” is represented by 
stiff manikins in a shop window with a hand- 
some view of a side street. The shanties built 
by the homeless from what materials they could 
find are “Architecture”; and here, alas, the 
series ends, the proposed group never to be 
finished because of his untimely death on 
Labor Day, September 3, 1934, in his forty- 
ninth year. In someone else, such an idea for 
a series of pictures might have sprung from 
affectation; self-consciousness would probably 
have crept in, or perhaps an advancement of 
some social belief, as is the case with some of 
our painters. But in Mortison’s pictures no 
political or sociological lessons or theories are 
projected. These paintings are true and faith- 
ful presentations of subjects seen daily, set 
down without sneer or praise, and for this 
reason they will most likely exist more suc- 
cinctly as commentaries on our times than if 
they originated in any conscious effort to 
preach a lesson on the social shortcomings of 
our present society. 

And so these canvases accumulated through 
the years to the number of eighty or more: 
clear documents of the man and the things he 
painted, a wealth of paintings unseen by all 
save his artist friends who came to him not 
only to admire and enjoy but occasionally, and 
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when possible, to acquire for themselves; and 
this, I believe, is the most gratifying way for 
an artist to dispose of his pictures. 

In preparation for David Morrison’s Me- 
mortal Exhibition, it was my privilege to care- 
fully examine all his paintings and thereby I 
became much better acquainted with them than 
I had been before. It was then I realized that, 
in spite of our almost daily contact, I really 
knew little of his work collectively; and I pon- 
dered how inadequate are our chances to prop- 
erly evaluate our contemporaries. A painting 
here, one there, an occasional exhibition, one 
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year’s work dissociated from another by time 
and mood, meinories of ‘pictures befogged by 
innumerable happenings, things seen and heard 
in the intervening space: these and a thou- 
sand other things all conspire to confuse us as 
to the aims and talent of the artist. David’s 
paintings were in my studio for a month or 
more and I had to go over them again and 
again, considering carefully which should be 
shown and which left out, for the exhibition 
space was limited; and in so doing, I naturally 
came closer to the man and what he repre- 
sented in art, reliving with him his fifteen years 


f painstaking work. How pathetic, it seemed 
o me, were the professional critics’ and con- 
oisseurs’ brief visits to galleries; how slight 
he opportunity of knowing what really is go- 
ng on. One can love, hate or be indifferent 
o a picture by looking at it for five minutes 
ut one can never understand it completely. 
Che world demands of the artist new pictures 
early, group exhibitions request recent work, 
‘omparisons are made to a painting seen two 
rears before; it all seemed like such hocus- 
Docus to me. A picture worth seeing once is 
worth at least a second look. 

The task of sorting the paintings to be 
shown became increasingly difficult the more 
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one looked, for each seemed to have great 
qualities worth perpetuating, even though we 
may have thought that some were not as fine 
as others. Assisting me in the selecting were 
Reginald Marsh, Henry Schnakenberg and 
Yasuo Kuniyoshi, and we all had the same 
feeling. We felt, not as if we had made a new 
discovery, but as if these paintings had finally 
found us; and this, in spite of the fact that all 
but one of us had owned and lived with at 
least one of his pictures for years. 

Few of the paintings were framed, and those 
badly; hardly any had been varnished; they 
were dusty and badly stretched, and none of 
them was signed. 
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SPEAKING ABOUT ART 


Epitep By PHILIPPA WHITING 


Regional System 
alee Axi Institute of Chicago is at present 


showing a group of paintings from the 
Wanamaker show, reviewed in our December 
issue by Forbes Watson. A release from the 
Institute comments upon the “regional” nature 
of the exhibition and remarks that the Wana- 
maker stores, New York and Philadelphia, 
have taken their lead from the Federal Gov- 
ernment which originated the “regional sys- 
tem.” Regionalism has certainly become the 
word of the moment—a word used for years 
by social and economic planners, it is now the 
favorite catchword of the arts. It is highly 
questionable whether we have, at the moment, 
anything so tangible as a “regional system,” 
but we assuredly have a regional fashion. 
There are two ways to become interested in 
a regional art. One is to scan the exhibitions 
of the country for outcroppings of localism, 
for evidences of the rugged American scene 
unsmirched by foreign influence, and then to 
ballyhoo that art into a fad, regardless of its 
aesthetic quality. The other is to forget our 
American self-consciousness and to concern 
ourselves with the prosy commercial problem 
of keeping our artists from starving. We are 
so anxious for an American art; we are so 
eager to be able to say to the world, “See 
how native and virile and self-sufficient we 
are.” In our perfectly natural desire to stand 
on our own feet aesthetically, we grasp fran- 
tically at everything that ostentatiously pro- 
claims its label. There is no better way to stifle 
any national expression than to embrace it 
with uncritical enthusiasm. If we want to kill 
even a genuinely regional product, we have 
only to make it a metropolitan fashion. 
Regionalism means more than subject-mat- 
ter. It means more than aesthetic independ- 
ence. Regional schools as they have existed in 
the past have had a simple economic basis; 
they have come into being through local de- 
mand and through local markets. When an 
artist is employed by a community to produce 
something that the community wants, when his 
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chief interest is in the environment that he 
shares with his patrons, rather than in his New 
York press notices, then he is regional in spite 
of himself and he is also a productive worker. 
In Renaissance Italy, each town employed its 
own artists to serve its own purposes. They 
were rooted in, and nourished by, their own 
soil. Those who became great were borrowed 
by other towns; their fame spread and they 
were in demand nationally. But the great art- 
ists were supported by a substructure of thou- 
sands of excellent craftsmen whose existences 
were governed by a practical regional econ- 
omy. 

The Art Institute of Chicago has expressed 
the hope that the Wanamaker experiment will 
be repeated in other cities. We share that hope 
with them. Department stores, which cater to 
communities in a direct and unemotional man- 
ner, can do more to establish the artist in his 
own home than any museum has been able to 
do. They need the codperation of local mu- 
seums. They need the cooperation of the 
PWAP regional committees, which should 
never have been allowed to disintegrate. And 
they need the realistic interest of our suppos- 
edly culture-loving public. 

After the Wanamaker show the Art Insti- 
tute will hang its Thirty-Ninth Annual Ex- 
hibition by Artists of Chicago and Vicinity. 
Prizes of two thousand and fifty dollars will 
be awarded. A competent salesman will be on 
duty throughout the exhibition. 


Indiana Artists 


Mi: BIRD W. BALDWIN has written us about 
the third Downtown Exhibition by In- 
diana Artists, presented in December by the 
Junior League of Indianapolis in the galleries 
of L. S. Ayres and Company. About a hun- 
dred and fifty artists from all over the state 
were included, exhibiting any work they wished 
to submit providing it was less than a yard 
square. He comments that “in spite of the 
state’s awareness of mural painting, there were 
not many ‘cramped’ frames.” Reliance on the 
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artists’ judgment seems to have produced as 
good a show as those selected by juries, and 
few artists could complain about the hanging, 
because most of them helped. 

This exhibition is practically the only one 
that gets any money for the artists. Sales com- 
mission is twenty-five per cent; publicity is 
generous, and tangible results follow. 


Ever Ready Winner 
Dee BECK, of New York, Prix de Rome 


Scholarship winner, was awarded the five- 
hundred-dollar commission in the competition 
held by the Every Ready Label Corporation for 
a mural to decorate their new offices. Cash 
prizes were also given to Kenneth D. Loomis, 
Charles Goeller, and Charles S. Dean, who 
placed second, third, and fourth, respectively. 
All the murals were on exhibition at the Archi- 
tectural League through December. 

At the dinner which preceded the awarding 
of prizes, plans were discussed for continuing 
the drive to interest American business men in 
employing artists. Dr. Alon Bement, Director 
of the National Alliance of Art and Industry, 
pointed out that similar contests could and 
should be inaugurated in cities all over the 
country, that business should be made to real- 
ize that at moderate cost they can enormously 
improve the appearance of their business head- 
quarters. He said that the joint work of archi- 
tect and artist had transformed the low-rental 
loft occupied by the Ever Ready Corporation 
into offices which could be compared to those 
in the most expensive skyscrapers. 

Arthur Crisp, mural painter, added: “Busi- 
ness needs art, but the artist often puts him- 
self out of a job by thinking that his artistic 
ideals are too sacred to compromise with busi- 
ness. That is nonsense. The American public 
has been made art-conscious through commer- 
cial advertising; and if art is to be extended 
to business surroundings, and become a part 
of our daily life, as it should be, the artist will 
respect the business man’s idea and will collab- 
orate with him.” 

William H. Rankin, President of the Ran- 
kin Advertising Agency in New York, said 
that art has a tremendous field for decoration 
ahead of it in improving the executive and 
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sales offices of thousands of business organiza- 
tions throughout the country, and that the im- 
portance of favorably impressing prospective 
customers through artistic surroundings can- 
not be over-stressed. In the discussion that fol- 
lowed, several members of the audience, which 
included representatives of various large busi- 
ness houses, expressed interest in the idea and 
mentioned the possibility of using decorations 
in their own quarters. 

The Ever Ready Label Corporation intends 
to distribute a hundred thousand booklets with 
reproductions of outstanding designs sub- 
mitted in the contest, to exhibit the paintings 
at the Advertising and Rotary Clubs, Barbizon 
Plaza, and to deliver talks at conventions on 
the subject of art in industry. 


Changes at Denver 

ONALD J. BEAR has been appointed Di- 
D rector of the Denver Art Museum, to 
succeed Cyril Kay-Scott, who is retiring be- 
cause of ill-health. Mr. Bear was formerly Cu- 
rator of Paintings. Other staff changes are: 
Fred S. Bartlett, Assistant to the Director; 
Alice Faller, Assistant Curator of Indian Art; 
Watson Bidwell, Head Docent; Marvin 
Dieter, Docent; Karl Merey, Docent. 


Diminished Pressure 


N the Annual Report of the Carnegie Cor- 
if poration of New York, Frederick P. Kep- 
pel made the interesting announcement that 
pressure upon foundations for emergency 
grants had been greatly diminished during 
1933-34, because of federal, state and munici- 
pal activities. Of the five million dollars voted 
from the income of the Corporation during 
the year, only forty thousand was appropriated 
for emergency grants and grants falling out- 
side the normal program, as opposed to nearly 
a million dollars voted for these purposes in 
1932-33. 


Johnson Collection 


if Philadelphia a completely new installation 
of the Johnson Collection has recently been 
opened to the public. Slightly over a year ago, 
the Johnson House was closed to the public 
as an economy measure, and the paintings in- 
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Recently purchased by the Fogg Art Museum from the Downtown Gal 
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stalled temporarily in galleries at the Pennsyl- 
vania Museum of Art. The policy of rotating 
pictures in the collection was established, and 
the Italian paintings were placed on view Oc- 
tober twenty-ninth, 1933. They remained until 
displaced by the present exhibition of Flemish, 
Dutch, and German paintings. As was the case 
with the Italian paintings, seen by over a hun- 
dred thousand visitors, this is the first inclusive 
showing of the Flemish, Dutch, and German 


works in the collection. 


Kress Collection at Winter Park 
fl bie Samuel H. Kress loan collection of 


sixty-one Italian paintings will be shown in 
Winter Park, Florida, from February first to 
twenty-fourth, under the auspices of Rollins 
College. It will be free to the general public. 
The Kress Collection has been touring the 
South during the past season. 


Accessions 

THEN the painting galleries of the Art 
W Institute of Chicago were reopened in 
December after the Century of Progress Exhi- 
bition, visitors found several new acquisitions. 
Among them is a seventeenth-century Baroque 
painting, ascribed to the school of Caravaggio, 
about 1600. The sculpturesque figures are in 
white, bright blues and reds, against a dark 
background. The Art Institute feels that it is 
one of the most important examples of this 
neglected period in an American Museum. 


The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, an- 
nounces that it has secured a very beautiful 
and well-preserved French primitive, extremely 
rare outside France. George Harold Edgell, 
new Director of the Museum, and Curator of 
Paintings, says that in all probability it is of 
southern French origin, from Avignon, and re- 
lated to the Sienese school established there by 
Simone Martini in 1339, at the exiled Papal 
court. 


As a fitting celebration of its twentieth an- 
niversaty comes the announcement of the ac- 
quisition by the Minneapolis Institute of Arts 
of Rembrandt’s “Lucretia.” It is signed and 
dated 1666. The painting is finished with great 
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sureness, to a certain extent with a palette 
knife, and its luminosity is emphasized by its 
perfect condition. According to Dr. Valen- 
tiner it closely resembles the “Jewish Bride” in 
Amsterdam in its color composition. 


A portrait sketch by Giovanni Battista Piaz- 
zetta has been given the Cleveland Museum 
of Art by Italico Brass. Few of Piazzetta’s can- 
vases have survived, but many of his drawings 
remain. This one, in black crayon, touched up 
with white chalk, on soft brown paper, is dis- 
tinguished by the same qualities possessed by 
other Piazzetta drawings in the Cleveland Col- 
lection: structural solidity, sensitive drawing, 
and fine characterization. 


“Feline Felicity,” a new drawing by Charles 
Sheeler, recently bought by the Fogg Art Mu- 
seum from the Downtown Gallery, New York, 
suggests that the artist is becoming more inter- 
ested in living forms and a richer, less abstract 


design. 


MADONNA AND. CHILD 


French Primitive, Late Fourteenth Century. Recently 
acquired by the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
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GIOVANNI BATTISTA PIAZZETTA: HEAD OF A WOMAN WITH SCARF 


Drawing Recently Given to the Cleveland Museum of Art by Italico Brass 
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THE INNOCENT BYSTANDER 


By FORBES WATSON 


DUNOYER DE SEGONZAC 

N these days, when so many artists allow 

their powers to be absorbed by the demon- 

stration of aesthetic theories, the expound- 
ing of social doctrines, and other extraneous 
matters, it is refreshing and reassuring to find 
one who sees, feels, thinks, and works as a 
painter pure and simple. Such an artist is 
Dunoyer de Segonzac, whose work is now on 
exhibition at the Brummer Galleries. 

Segonzac is an inventive painter, overflow- 
ing with ideas; and always they are ideas that 
belong inevitably to the medium of paint and 
pencil. In contemplating the work of a man 
who has so indubitably found his métier, one 
feels a sense of security, one breathes freely, 
and can surrender to spontaneous enjoyment. 
Some of the serenity of greatness lives in this 
work; it belongs to the lofty tradition of the 
best French landscape. 

The still-life subjects are no less satisfying. 
Always there is vigor of design; sometimes 
even grandeur, for they are carried to comple- 
tion by the inner necessity of the original con- 
ception. No hesitations, no irrelevancies, no 
little regrets break the force of the statement. 
The color is deep and resonant with often an 
unexpected note in its rich harmonies that 
makes them exciting. But in these pictures 
color, form, and design cannot be spoken of 
as things apart; they are one, existing in each 
other. 

The present exhibition of fifty-one numbers 
includes paintings, water colors, and drawings. 
It is comprehensive enough to give a full state- 
ment of the artist’s highly personal style. In 
Segonzac there is nothing of the Impression- 
ist. Although his feeling for the earth is pro- 
found and vital, he is not interested in copying 
ephemeral effects. His earth awareness is the 
soil from which his creations grow. They are 
never copies—always creations. 

The method employed by Dunoyer de 
Segonzac of using his paint very thick is some- 
times disconcerting because as a surface it is 
apt to catch the light in the wrong places. 
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This exhibition is among the season’s im- 
portant events, for Segonzac is undoubtedly 
one of the strongest painters now at work, one 
whose distinguished position has been built 
up not on ballyhoo, but on sound achievement. 


SALISBURY AT WILDENSTEIN’S 

When a man who has perfectly ordinary 
vision, as distinct from the artist’s vision, takes 
to portrait painting as a profession, provided 
he has industry, manual dexterity, and the will 
to succeed, he is quite likely to win the success 
which he craves. The reason is that the aver- 
age run of mankind has the average run of 
vision, and in a painter of this kind they find 
nothing to disturb or surprise them. The paint- 
er’s ability to put down on canvas that which 
his clients see exactly as well as he does, in 
other words, the very commonplaceness of his 
vision, wins the applause of the multitude. 
They like him more than if he could see bet- 
ter than they themselves. 

The problems of such a painter are compata- 
tively simple. All he has to do is to find the 
people who would like to see themselves on 
canvas and who have lots of money—and the 
deed is done. Considerations of art do not en- 
ter into the matter at all. Money in large wads 
is bound to roll in, as no doubt it has rolled 
to Mr. Frank Salisbury, who is the archetype 
of the kind of painter described above. 

Mr. Salisbury has come over from England 
to gather in some of the profits of his indus- 
try. He has “faith in facility and belief in suc- 
cess,” and no doubt most of his sitters share 
his views. Possibly they might have preferred 
portraits by Sargent or by Sir William Orpen, 
but these superior practitioners have disap- 
peared from the scene. So what are they to 
do? That there is still an avid demand for the 
parade portrait is attested by the prodigious 
rewards it brings to such painters as Mr. Salis- 
bury. He does not cheat on the job. He works 
laboriously at the likeness and no doubt usually 
secures one that gives satistaction. He supplies 
glitter and gorgeousness in lavish quantities. 


SEGONZAC: 
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Courtesy 


Brummer 


Galleries 


His satins and velvets look like the most ex- 
pensive kinds, and no doubt he is conscientious 
enough in his sense of obligation to his sitter 
to count every pearl as he puts the high-light 
on, and never defraud a lady of one. Who can 
grudge him his rewards? He earns them. Mean- 
while, Art droops her head and averts her gaze 
from the harrowing sight. 


MORRIS KANTOR 
That Morris Kantor is breaking some new 
ground is evidenced by his exhibition at the 
Rehn Galleries. Heretofore his most successful 

efforts have been in the field of formalized 
compositions, more or less arbitrary in charac- 
ter. A greater variety is to be noted in the pres- 
ent exhibition. An increase in scope is always 
‘to be welcomed, indicating that an artist is not 
‘content to imitate former successes, nor to 
allow mannerisms to crystallize into a set for- 
‘mula. 

Mr. Kantor has a style of his own. Man- 
nered it certainly is, and the possibility of man- 
nerisms degenerating into affectations has ap- 
‘peared to be the danger that threatened him. 
‘For that reason, it is peculiarly agreeable to 
see that he has the vitality to be venturesome. 
‘Even when the new ventures do not entirely 
‘come off they are not without bravery. 


The front gallery, where the majority of his 
pictures are hung, is dominated by the large 
canvases “Baseball at Night” and “At the 
Races.” They represent a healthy effort in a 
field which no doubt the artist’s future work 
will cultivate to a more complete success. I 
confess that some of the less ambitious pictures 
please me more. The quality which gives fas- 
cination to much of Mr. Kantor’s work is a 
curious combination of formal design and ro- 
mantic suggestion. This seems to be better 
expressed in arrangements which are not over 
elaborated. This artist’s work in the past has 
often seemed to be derived from art and from 
meditation on aesthetic dogma. That it also 
finds inspiration in the visible world is indi- 
cated by several pictures which are almost 
naturalistic in their simple statement of the 
scene. A painting of “A Little Cape Cod 
Church” with a flock of tiny clouds taking 
flight up the sky is delicately felt in tone rela- 
tions. Two or three other unaffected land- 
scapes of reticent and sober tone also offer an 
enjoyable variety to the more self-conscious 
compositions. (See illustration on page 116.) 


SAMUEL HALPERT 
Represented as a young artist in the Armory 
show, the development of Samuel Halpert’s 
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BRYSON BURROUGHS 
Last month I ended my paragraphs 


on Bryson Burroughs with a promise 
that we should reproduce some of the 
paintings whose acquisition by the Met- 
ropolitan Museum are the greatest pos- 
sible tribute to his curatorship. Other 
paintings have been reproduced in these 
pages over a long span of years. The 
few reproduced this month are sufhcient 
reminder of the catholicity and sureness 
of taste of this distinguished curator. 


THOMAS EAKINS: SENORA GOMEZ D’ARZA 
Purchased 1927 


4 


bs eee 


— 


MICHELANGELO: THE LIBYAN SIBYL 
(STUDY IN RED CHALK) 


Purchased 1924 


Gg Fe, ED? ms De wy 


PAUL CEZANNE: LA COLLINE DES PAUVRES 
Purchased 1913 


(RIGHT) ALBERT P. RYDER: MOONLIGHT—MARINE 


Purchased 1934 
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EL GRECO: PORTRAIT OF A MAN 
Purchased 1924 


(RIGHT) HUBERT VAN EYCK: CRUCIFIXION 


One panel of a diptych purchased 1933. For a reproduction of the 
panel, “The Last Judgment,” see this magazine, December 1933, 
D> 7 


(RIGHT) 
WINSLOW HOMER: 


SHOOTING THE RAPIDS, 
SAGUENAY RIVER 


Gift of Charles S. Homer 
1911 


Courtesy Kraushaar Gallery 


GUY PENE DUBOIS: LISA MABON IN 
ITALIAN COSTUME 


art reflects in a sane and sensitive manner the 
influences which at that time affected the de- 
velopment of so many of our painters. Hal- 
pert was aware at a comparatively youthful 
age of the powerful influence of Cézanne. He 
was also sympathetic with the work of such 
secondary—that is compared with Cézanne— 
painters as Marquet. At no time in his career 
did Halpert attempt to shock the bourgeois. 
By temperament his whole nature was averse 
both to the pretentious and the iconoclastic. 
Modest and sensitive rather than powerful 
or dynamic, he had the precious strength of 
sincerity. One does not sense in his work the 
enigma of a new force, but one does feel the 
genuine pleasure of the artist receptive to the 
spirit of the era when he worked, and capable 
of interpreting this spirit with charm and right- 
ness. When the word “modern” was on the 
tongue of every gallery visitor, Samuel Hal- 
pert ranked as one of the modern hopefuls, but 
looking back over the evidence of the retro- 
spective exhibition at the Milch Gallery, which 
represents about twenty years of work, we find 
nothing suggesting a revolutionary force. 
Good taste, good color, a sense of the true 
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painter are all here, rendered a little milder 
than they otherwise would be by this artist’s 
somewhat incomplete grasp of the deeper func- 
tions of solid form. This is a delightful and 
ingratiating exhibition by a man who, as I 
have already said, was a modest and sensitive 
artist, who died at a time of life when most 
painters are bringing their art to its more ma- 
tured fruition. 


GUY PENE DUBOIS 

Sometimes I have amused myself by won- 
dering what Guy Peéne duBois, the critic, 
would say about Guy Peéne duBois, the painter, 
if he were reviewing one of his own exhibitions 
when he happened for the moment to be angry 
with himself. I have a suspicion that if duBois 
started to look at his pictures when angry with 
himself he would soon recover from his anger 
so that duBois, the painter, will never know, 
that is, never be able to read in print, bright 
sarcasms about himself by duBois the critic, 
unless through the long years in which he has 
practiced his dual vocations duBois has learned 
to be more self-critical than a non-critic painter. 

This year’s exhibition of this famous artist’s 
work, which opened January 17th at the Kraus- 
haar Galleries, was not assembled at the mo- 
ment of writing. But Mr. Kraushaar and sev- 
eral painter friends have told me that in this 
dificult year for artists, duBois has painted 
the best portrait he ever did. In fact, this artist 


Courtesy Rehn Gallery 
MORRIS KANTOR: BRICK ROW 


OLIN DOWS: 


RICHARSON’S 
BARNS 


x 
Courtesy 


Studio House 


is enjoying the sunshine of a well-deserved ma- 
terial success. After all, even the most anti- 
pathetic reviewer of duBois’ work must recog- 
nize that he is a distinctive personality. 

I cannot remember when he ever kowtowed 
to fashion. To put it another way, he has never 
been afraid of his own prejudices, which are 
many. Prejudiced painters have a way, un- 
known to those sensitive souls who are affected 
by even the slightest breeze of the winds of 
art, of imprinting their personalities upon the 
public’s mind. This duBois has done. Inci- 
dentally while doing it, by means of a long 
series of pictures in various mediums, duBois 
has contributed to the critical literature of 
America some of the most knowing, suggestive 
and original documents that it now possesses. 


OLIN DOWS AND ROBERT F. GATES 

At the Studio House in Washington, the 
joint exhibition of the work of Olin Dows and 
Robert F. Gates is being presented in a man- 
ner which might be described as agreeably cas- 
ual. In other words, these pictures are seen in 
a friendly and unfrightening atmosphere and 
are seen very much as if they were hung in 
one’s own house. 

Two painters of more opposite tempera- 
ments could not have been selected. That 
might be one reason why they look so well to- 
gether. Mr. Dows does a great deal with his 
mind and Mr. Gates a great deal with his emo- 
tions. Of the innate quality of the medium of 
water color, Mr. Gates is definitely conscious. 
Nor is he unaware of the accidents of the 


ROBERT 
FRANKLIN 
GATES: 


SNOW 
TONIGHT 


Courtesy 
Studio House 
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medium. Knowing the quality well enough to 
use the accidents and looking at the mood of 
the landscape rather than at its separate ele- 
ments, Mr. Gates throws over the world that 
he sees a romantic glamour. He hits the bull’s 
eye or he does not. There is no struggle toward 
the half success. It is right or it is wrong. 
Never is it labored into a half rightness. The 
dangers of such a viewpoint, if my estimate 
of it is at all correct, are only too obvious. 
Too often the employers of this lighter me- 
dium are carried away by their desire to ex- 
press a mood into a habit of rapid execution 
which approaches the sloppy. That is the 
danger, but Mr. Gates does not need a red 
flag yet. 

Such dangers will never be for Mr. Dows. 
Obviously cultivated and having an unusually 
studious understanding of the traditions of his 
craft, Mr. Dows thinks hard before he leaps. 
The dramatic mood of nature is not his sub- 
ject-matter. Composition and design concern 
him greatly. Nothing is haphazard or too 
hasty. Possibly, beside the more mood-seeking 
pictures of Mr. Gates, the work of Mr. Dows 
might look cool to a casual observer. To this 
observer, on the other hand, the paintings of 
Mr. Dows justify their thoughtfulness and 
good taste. 

I like painters who are not afraid to think 
out their pictorial ideas to their completion. 
The method is one which does not rely on ac- 
cidents and which establishes a foundation for 
steady growth. Mr. Dows does not limit him- 
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LEON 
KROLL: 


ROAD 
THROUGH 
WILLOWS 


Purchased by the Whitney 
Museum of American Art 


from its Second Biennial. 


self to a single mood or to a single type of sub- 
ject-matter. He is broad-gauged and looks out 
upon many aspects of the world and those who 
live in it, so that not only is there in his work 
the promise of growth but also a record of ac- 
complishment deserved and well won. 


BUYING AND BUYING 


Close upon the heels of the announcement 
of the Metropolitan Museum’s rather timid 
and economical purchases comes a release from 
the Whitney Museum of American Art, which 
shows a far more understanding, courageous, 
and venturesome spirit. We are very glad that 
the Metropolitan Museum has purchased its 
fourth painting by Eugene Speicher for the 
artist’s sake, and equally glad the Museum has 
purchased its third or fourth Henry Varnum 
Poore. Nevertheless, a feeling that the man- 
agement of the Hearn Fund continues to be 
tactful and spiritless is not overcome by the 
Metropolitan’s recent purchases. 

With the purchases this year by the Whit- 
ney Museum of American Art, probably no 
two people outside of the Museum’s officials 
will agree. I happen to think that this is as it 
should be. Purchases that arouse discussion for 
and against are more invigorating than those 
made with the idea of using up a fund in a 
manner to cause the least possible friction, 
both in academic circles and in other places. 
The discussion created by the Whitney Mu- 
seum’s purchases will be far healthier and more 

(Continued on page 122) 


NEW BOOKS ON ART 


The Modern House 


By F. R. S. Yorke. London, The Architectural Press, 
New York, The Architectural Record, publishers. Price, 
$6.00. 

HIS well-illustrated book is the fullest rec- 
lem of architectural achievement during 
the past decade that it has been my privilege 
to meet. Yet, this is very strange, for it is con- 
cerned almost entirely with the free-standing, 
single family, house in an age which is de- 
veloping the first elements of an architecture 
with a social conscience. This strange limita- 
tion is the first thing which strikes the reader; 
but one soon discovers that the author is well 
aware what he is about, and that he has made 
this seeming paradox serve his ends. In short, 
the creative architectural spirit apparent in the 
strength and vitality of every building Mr. 
Yorke illustrates, embraces a wider sphere than 
has been common to architecture in the past. 
Most of the architects whose work contributes 
to the success of this book are conducting re- 
searches into urbanism, town planning, and the 
larger issues that a machine age has forced 
upon the attention of those architects who 
are socially minded. Mr. Yorke’s book shows 
clearly how the small house has provided the 
architect with a present means for putting into 
practice ideas which have their ultimate fru- 
ition only in the broader service of the com- 
munity when the community is ready to re- 
ceive them. 

In the meantime, however, the single-family 
house of a courageous client will continue to 
be the proving ground of architectural ideas 
aimed at a freer and fuller life. The open plan- 
ning, the crispness of outline, the simplicity 
of detail, the lightness of interiors, the ob- 
vious emphasis on use as opposed to style— 
all these are the encouraging signs one sees on 
every page of The Modern House. The small 
house is the prelude to the great architectural 
epoch that lies ahead. 

The excellence of Mr. Yorke’s organization 
of his material is no less than the excellence of 
his choice of subject. Divided into six parts, 
the book first presents an examination, clear 
and concise, of the bases of modern architec- 


ture, followed by chapters dealing with the 
plan, the wall and window, and the roof, every 
point aptly illustrated by photograph and 
drawing, which build up to a commendable 
presentation of the best domestic architecture 
of the decade. For each house illustrated there 
is a brief outline of its construction, heating 
system, doors, windows, insulation, finish, and 
built-in fitments, and some attempt to indicate 
the orientation through captions under the 
photographs. The clarity of both plan and il- 
lustration would be enhanced, however, if there 
were the traditional arrow indicating the 
North-point with every plan, for in no other 
architecture is orientation so inherently a part 
of the plan as in that of our day. 

Further, there are too few houses from the 
United States and far too few from Italy. 
But, in consideration of the real difficulties 
which beset anyone who undertakes an archi- 
tectural anthology of modern work, this pau- 
city of representation from two countries by 
no means invalidates the whole. 

The conclusion of the book is a section on 
prefabrication, ably presenting an attitude in- 
herent in the philosophy of the truly modern 
architect. The search for a sound system of 
erecting factory-made parts quickly and eco- 
nomically in the field is, perhaps, the major 
reason that the houses illustrated in this book 
break so completely with the past. One hopes 
that the talent here displayed so effectively will 
control the design of the prefabricated houses 
that are destined to come soon; for they indi- 
cate an understanding of the problem pre- 
sented in linking the living conditions of the 
masses with the industrial ideal to an extent 
that is surprising and encouraging in the archi- 
tectural profession, which is generally sufter- 
ing from a surfeit of eclecticism. 

HAMILTON BEATTY 


The Meaning of Unintelligibility 


By Edward F. Rothschild. University of Chicago Press, 
Publishers. Price, $1.50. 


r has been a delight to read so intelligent a 
ee of intellectualism as this second vol- 
ume in the series being published by the Renais- 
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sance Society. Mr. Rothschild gives the cutting 
edge of exact definition to the terms he chooses 
to use, and he uses them as such tools should 
be used—to cut away excrescences and uncover 
something significant. His awareness extends 
to so much more than the works of art he men- 
tions that they are seen in an adequate frame 
of reference. The audience which this some- 
what metaphysical type of discussion can affect 
will be small, but it will be fit. For the three 
threads—individualism, revolution, and dema- 
terialization—are examined through warp and 
woof so thoroughly that even in this short 
essay the pattern of modern society appears. 
What to the uninstructed seems a lack of rela- 
tion between the arts and life is shown to be 
precisely the point of its greatest expressive- 
ness. 

Another reason for my enjoyment of Mr. 
Rothschild’s book is that I love a paradox 
which will bear up under examination. To un- 
cover one which is more than a play on words, 
which exists in the nature of things, is to throw 
out a lifebelt in a world as complex and as 
difficult, emotionally and intellectually, as that 
in which we toss and surge. By that I do not 
intend to imply that human life now is at bot- 
tom any more puzzling than thoughtful minds 
have found it in other ages; but certainly its 
surface manifestations are more bewildering. 
And it seems to me that the deeper one goes 
into human experience, and into those expres- 
sions of it called art, the more important he- 
come the paradoxes which will endure the scru- 
tiny of the whole mind; in them one presses 
close to the ultimate mysteries of existence. It 
is a paradox of this sort which Mr. Rothschild 
expounds on this occasion. 

He demonstrates the inevitability of unin- 
telligibility in “modern” art; but from out the 
packed wisdom of his brief concluding sec- 
tion, I select one idea from which to differ. 
He is correct in saying that one cannot elimi- 
nate unintelligibility entirely, but he ventures 
too far, I think, in advocating more and bet- 
ter unintelligibility as the stage of archaism on 
the way to a fully developed art. In American 
art, at least, that factor has been not an in- 
dependent development in response to its en- 
vironment, but an emulation of a European 
development; and as such it has been only now 
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and then sufficiently “felt” in American terms 
and transmuted into an American idiom. 
What is most importantly happening now in 
this country, as I see it, is not a life-and-death 
struggle between two ways of living—an in- 
dustrialized one and one pre-industrial—for 
the former seems definitely to have won out. 
But there has commenced a magnificent effort 
to adjust industrialism to a wider common 
good, ‘to transform it into a humane way of 
living. Has not the supremacy of unintelligi- 
bility in art been due to the former struggle 
and is not unintelligibility in art necessary to 
success in the latter? This is one way to make 
industrialism itself “intelligible’—usable by 
human beings who are retaining (or attain- 
ing) a wholeness of living generally un- 
achieved under the older dispensation. In art, 
unintelligibility involves lack of wholeness, 
which is why, in reviewing this book’s prede- 
cessor, I characterized the art with which it 
dealt as “off-center.” If art is to keep step 
with the contemporary effort to modify civili- 
zation, it must retain intelligibility (even to 
the degree of telling stories where necessary 
to the audience and consonant to the artist’s 
own nature) as a means of expressing a whole- 
ness of common experience and so healing the 
nineteenth-century breach between the artist 
and his people. This form of modernity may 
turn out to be more modern than modernism 
itself. 
VIRGIL BARKER 


Index to Twentieth Century Artists 


Edited by Frances M. Pollack. Published by the College 

Art Association. $10.00 a year. 

NES a book review, or periodical review, 

has begun with the statement that the 
publication fills a long-felt want. In many cases 
the statement is either a huge exaggeration or 
a downright lie. Having thus swept the slate 
clean it is safe to make the statement that the 
Index of Twentieth Century Artists, newest 
publishing venture of the College Art Asso- 
ciation, does fill such a need. 

Just over a year old, the Index has already 
securely proved its value. Hardly a library or 
museum that even makes a stab at keeping 
aware of the twentieth century can afford to 

(Continued on page 123) 


Ws SPURT OF SARVICE 


THE value of a nation-wide telephone ser- 
vice, under one unified system, is reflected 
in the day-by-day efficiency of your own 
telephone. It is given dramatic emphasis 
by an emergency. 

Several years ago, the worst sleet storm 
in telephone history swept north from 
Texas almost to the Great Lakes and rav- 
aged a section 150 miles wide. Thousands 
of telephone poles were broken. Thou- 
sands of miles of telephone wire were 
-snapped by the weight of clinging sleet. 

To restore the service quickly was be- 
yond the power of the local telephone com- 
panies. Instead, the full resources of the 
Bell System were thrown into the breach. 


BELL 


TELEPHONE 


From the Southwest, from New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio and the Northwest, repair 
trucks started rolling into the stricken areas. 
Unaffected sections lent men to their sore- 
pressed neighbors. 

Even while this was under way, the 
warehouses of the Western Electric Com- 
pany started shipments of tools, wire, poles, 
cross-arms and other needed equipment. 
It was only because of standardized ma- 
terial and standardized methods that the 
emergency was met and service quickly 
restored. 

Telephone service as you know it today 
would be impossible without the nation- 
wide, unified Bell System. 


Saye oe bev 
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910 EAST 571! ST. NEW YORK. 


MARIE HARRIMAN GALLERY 
61-63 East 57th Street 
New York City 


CEZANNE, ReENorrR, VAN Gocu, Matisse, DERAIN, 
WALT KUHN AND OTHERS 


JACOB HIRSCH 
Antiquities and Numismatics, Inc. 
30 West 54th St., New York 
Works of Art—Egyptian—Greek—Roman 


Mediaeval—Renaissance 


Ars Classica, S. A. 31 Quat du Mont Blanc 
Geneva (Switzerland ) 


EHRICH-NEWHOUSE 


INCORPORATED 


PAINTINGS 


Oitp Masters AND CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS 


Mopern AMERICAN ETCHINGS 
578 Madison Avenue, at 57th Street 
New York 


RUDOLF LESCH FINE ARTS, INC. 


Publishers of Reproductions 
of Old and Modern Masters 
Distributors of the Carnegie 
Art Equipment Reference Set 


225 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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The Innocent Bystander 
(Continued from page 118) 


stimulating to the American artists than those 
by the Metropolitan. So far, to be perfectly 
frank, the discussion created by the Metro- 
politan’s purchases has been very adverse. The 
feeling among the artists is that the Museum 
has shown itself to be afraid and to be un- 
aware of the difficult situation in which the 
American artist finds himself today. 

The Whitney Museum is aware and has 
nerve. It bought seventeen pictures out of the 
current exhibition, and in addition it has pur- 
chased this year two drawings, four etchings, 
thirteen lithographs, two paintings, and one 
sculpture. Although this seems a very small 
amount of sculpture for a Museum endowed 
by a sculptor to purchase, the total purchases 
for the year, it seems to me, reflect a generous 
and wise spirit. Certainly, for its size, the 
Whitney Museum of American Art is doing 
as much for the artists of today as any other 
museum. 


DUCHAMP-VILLON: HEAD OF BAUDELAIRE 


Wrongly ascribed to Isamu Noguchi in our last issue 


The next exhibitions at the Museum will 
consist of paintings by that too much neg- 
lected personality, Robert Loftin Newman; of 


textiles and small sculptures, by Arther B. 
Davies; and of the acquisitions made by the 
Museum in 1934. In the exhibition of work 
by Newman, forty-nine oil paintings will be 


included. 


APOLOGY 

(Through no fault of Mr. Watson’s, the 
reproduction of Duchamp-Villon’s “Head of 
Baudelaire,” on page 48 of the January issue, 
was stated to be the “Portrait of George Gersh- 
win” by Isamu Noguchi. Unfortunately we 
followed the caption on the back of the photo- 
graph received from the Museum of Modern 
Art, where the head was shown and did not 
even go so far as to check against the cata- 
logue of the exhibition. We hasten to apolo- 
gize to both sculptors, if either of them feel 
that any slight was given. We feel that both 
portraits are very good and are very sorry for 
the confusion we may have caused.—EpirTor. ) 


New Books on Art 


(Continued from page 120) 


be without it. Few of them are. They find its 
selection of artists impartial but not falsely 
democratic; more than that they find in it in- 
formation about those artists that would take 
hours, days, or weeks to discover independently. 
There is a brief, factual biographical note to 
start with, followed by a listing of awards and 
honors and of afhiliations; a list of collections 
in which the artist’s work may be seen; a 
chronological list of large annual, one-man, 
foreign, and special exhibitions of his work. 
~ That is not all; there is, besides, a bibliography 
divided among: books; bulletins and cata- 
logues; encyclopedias, bibliographies, and dic- 
tionaries; magazines; monographs. Last is a 
list of reproductions of his work—those in all 
kinds of publications. 

Once each year a number is issued which 
revises and amends former issues. Thus one is 
kept up with recent literature on individual 
artists. 

As further proof of the value of the Index 
it is only necessary to say that one or two early 
issues are already out of print. That is fair 
warning. 

F. AL Ws, JR: 


“The Colors the Old Masters would have used” 
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WATER 
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F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ 
Colormen Since 1853 


PHILADELPHIA 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


AT ALL 
DEALERS 


Since 1867 one of America’s fore- 
most handlers, moversand packers 
of works of art. You have at your 
command the cumulative result 
of this experience—at rates most 
reasonable. 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON 
424 West §2d Street NEW YORK 
Telephone: COlumbus 5-2194 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 
45-47 Park Place, New York City 


Clays, Majolica and Matt Glazes, Underglaze 
and Overglaze Colors, Glass Colors, Modeling 
Tools, Brushes and Pottery Decorating Kilns. 


IF YOU haven't read ‘‘Design and the Idea’”’ 
by Allen Tucker, you’re missing one of the good 
things of life. Send $1 for your copy to The 
American Federation of Arts, Barr Building, 
Washington. 
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A RECORD OF 
ACHIEVEMENT 


1 In less than one year, the cir- 
» culation of The American 
Magazine of ART increased more 
than 60 per cent—is increasing every 
day. The Magazine of ART 1s 


America’s outstanding art magazine. 


American Art Annual. More 

=» than 50 per cent more orders 

on January 18, 1935, for new Volume 

31 than at the same time last year 

for Volume 30. And Volume 30 en- 

joyed the greatest circulation of any 
of the last four editions! 


3 On September 1, 1934, the 


=» privileges of all memberships 
—both individual and Chapter— 
were increased to the greatest point 
in history. 


4 Individual memberships are 
= increasing steadily, month by 
month. 


5 In the eight-month period be- 
» tween May 1 and December 
31, 1934, more new Chapters were 
enrolled than in the Federation’s 
best previous year! In December alone, 
more than half the total for the best 
fiscal year (May 1 to April 30) were 
enrolled! 
a) 


These achievements are but a few of the 
advances on all fronts of activity during the 
past year. They did not just happen. They 
are the results of the first year's work on a 
carefully planned program—a program that has 
as its objective an even greater Federation, a 
Federation of even greater service to the people 
of America, This organization is moving ahead, 
because it 1s doing things! 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 
BARR BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Books Received 


Art History as an Academic Study, by Roger Fry. Cam- 
bridge, The University Press; New York, The Mac- 
millan Company. 1934. Price, 75 cents. 

Creators of Wonderland, by M. Mespoulet. New York, 
Arrow Editions. 1934. Price, $3.00. 

Dresden China, by W. B. Honey. New York, The Mac- 
millan Company. 1934. Price, $5.00. 

Early Iconography of the Tree of Jesse, The, by Arthur 
Watson. New York, Oxford University Press. 1934. 
Price, $9.00. 

Expressionism in Art, by Sheldon Cheney. New York, 
Liveright Publishing Corporation. 1934. Price, $5.00. 

Pierre Gringoire’s Pageants for the Entry of Mary 
Tudor into Paris, edited by Charles Read Baskerville. 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press. 1934. Price, $1.50. 

Guide to the Collections, A: Part II, European and 
American Art. New York, Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. 1934. Price, 50 cents. 

Modern Harmony, by Hilda Andrews. New York, Ox- 
ford University Press. 1934. Price, $1.00. 

Modern Housing, by Catherine Bauer. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 1934. Price, $5.00. 

Modern Works of Art, edited by Alfred H. Barr, Jr. 
(Catalogue of the Museum of Modern Art’s 5th An- 
niversary Exhibition.) New York, published for the 
Museum by W. W. Norton & Co. 1934. Price, $3.50. 

A Note on Modern Painting, by H. R. Wackrill. New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1934. Price, $1.50. 

Paintings: An Introduction to Art, by C. J. Bulliet and 
Jessica MacDonald. New York, Reynal & Hitchcock, 
Inc. 1935. Price, $1.75. 

Robert Reid, N.A., by Stanley Stoner. Colorado Springs, 
Detan Printing Company. 1934. 


FEBRUARY SCHEDULE, TRAVELING EXHIBI- 
TIONS OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION 
OF ARTS 


Albany, N. Y. (Dramatics and Art Association, 
New York State College) . Modern Photography, 
February 16-24. 

Andover, Mass. (Addison Gallery of American 
Art, Phillips Academy). Mid-Western Water 
Color Exhibition, February 1-21. 

Atlantic City, N. J. (Convention of The National 
Education Association) . 1934 International Scho- 
lastic Exhibition of High School Art, Groups 
A and C, February 22-28. 

Berea, Kentucky (Berea College). Reproductions— 
Modern Painting, February 1-12. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa .(The Little Gallery). Illu- 
minated Manuscripts, February 3-23. 

Clinton, Iowa (Wartburg College). North Amer- 
ican Wild Flowers, February 3-10. 

Commerce, Texas (East Texas State Teachers’ Col- 
lege). 1934 International Scholastic Exhibition 
of High School Art, Group B, February 25 
March 8. 

De Kalb, Illinois (Northern Illinois State Teachers’ 
College). Modern Photography, February 3-24. 

Edinboro, Pa. (Scarab Club, State Teachers’ Col- 
lege). Reproductions—The History of Painting, 
February 23-March r. 

Evansville, Ind. (Society of Fine Arts and His- 
tory). North American Wild Flowers, February 
14-24. 


Flint, Mich. (Institute of Arts). Modern Photog- 
raphy, February. 

Fort Worth, Texas (Carnegie Public Library, Fort 
Worth Art Association). 1934 International 
Scholastic Exhibition of High School Art, Group 
B, February 7-21. 

Frederick, Md. (Hood College). Reproductions— 
Italian Painting of the XV and XVI Centuries, 
February 14-28. 

Fredonia, New York (State Normal School). Art 
Forms in Nature, February 1-8. 

Fredonia, New York (State Normal School). 
Cross Section of the Public Works of Art Proj- 
ect designed especially for Secondary Schools, 
February 14-28. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. (Grand Rapids Art Gallery). 
Iowa Speaks, February 3-24. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. (Grand Rapids Public Li- 
brary). African Bushmen Paintings, Feb. 4-25. 

Greenwich, Conn. (Greenwich Country Day 
School). Pueblo Indian Paintings, February 


20-27. 


Grove City, Pa. (Arts and Crafts Club). Repro- | 


ductions—Modern Painting, February 14-28. 

Johnson, Vt. (State Normal School). 1934 Inter- 
national Scholastic Exhibition of High School 
Art, Group C, February 1-14. 

New Orleans, La. (H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial 
College, Tulane University). Plant Forms in 
Ornament, February 21-March 7. 

New Wilmington, Pa. (Westminster College). 
Modern Painters: French, German and Dutch, 
February 1-14. 

New Wilmington, Pa. (Westminster College). 
The Artist and His Community, February 20- 
March 7. 

Oxford, Ohio (Miami University). Pueblo Indian 
Painting, February 3-14. 

Rochester, New York (Memorial Art Gallery). 
Our Government in Art, Group of Oils and 
Water Colors, February 8-March 8. 

San Marcos, Texas (Teachers’ College). Plant 
Forms in Ornament, February 6-16. 

Saratoga Springs, N. Y. (Skidmore College). The 
History of Painting—reproductions, Feb. 3-20. 

Scranton, Pa. (Everhart Museum). 1934 Inter- 
national Scholastic Exhibition of High School 
Art, Group A, February 1-14. 

Scranton, Pa. (Everhart Museum). Art Forms in 
Nature, February 14-24. 

Upper Darby, Pa. (Oakmont School). Pictures 
for the Home and School, February 4-20. 


New York Exhibitions—February 


Open, free, 10 a. m. to 5 p. m., 
unless otherwise noted 
(Listed through the codperation of the “New 
York Art Calendar”) 


Ackerman @ Son, 50 E. 57th St.—Exhibition of 
old English Sideboards. 


ART WORK: 
HOW PRODUCED 
HOW REPRODUCED 

by John Petrina 
Be" Oe, Less 128° pp. 65 villus.:....aric dnc $5 
The making and the reproduction of draw- 
ings, water colors, oil paintings, monotypes, 
block prints, lithographs, etchings, etc., ex- 
plained and illustrated. 


COLOR SKETCHING 


IN CHALK 
by Donald Maxwell 
Ui 32 OP I0) oe AO allliteis oomasonadoosedoc $3 


Suggestions on jotting down impressions, and 
on working them up into complete pictures. 


FIRST STEPS 
IN PICTORIAL COMPOSITION 
by T. Victor Hall 
O20 9 ee Soe ppamillistrated sees $1.75 


PORTRAIT PAINTING 


by Margaret Fitzhugh Browne 
TY" x91", 149 pages 
Frontis. in color; 14 other illus........... $4. 
Write for Descriptive List of Art Books 


ITMAN 


PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
2 WEST 45th ST., NEW YORK 


JOIN THE 
ART PILGRIMAGE 
In connection with the 


INTERNATIONAL ART CONGRESS 
AT BRUSSELS 


with 
Lorado Taft, H. H. Powers, Ellsworth Woodward, 
E. M. Upjohn, H. M. Willard, James Chillman 


and others 
AND UP 
ALL INCLUSIVE PRICE 


$270 


y 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


10 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 


American Contemporary Art Gallery, 52 W. 8th St. 
—Work by Japanese Artists, Feb. 9 to 28. 

American Women’s Association, 353 W. 57th St. 
—Drawings, prints and water colors by members. 

An American Place, 509 Madison Ave.—-Paintings 
and drawings by Georgia O’Keeffe. 

Arden Gallery, 460 Park Ave.—Portraits of Amer- 
ican educators by Charles Hopkinson, to Feb. 18. 

Argent Galleries, 42 W. 57th St—Portraits of chil- 
dren by Josephine Lewis, to Feb. 9. 

Art Students’ League, 215 W. 57th St—Daily, 
9:30 a. m. to 9:30 p. m.; Sat., 9:30 a. m. to 
4:30 p. m. Prints, to Feb. 9; Paintings by mem- 
bers, Feb. 12 to Feb. 23. 

Avery Library, Columbia Univ., 118th St.—An- 
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OVP PEPPERELL LL LLIID, 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Philadelphia (Winter), Chester Springs, Pa. (Summer) 


Oxpest fine aits schools in America. (Est. 1805.) City 
and Country locations; unexcelled equipment for the 
complete professional training of the artist. Distin- 
Preliminary classes for beginners. 
Special evening classes. Departments of Painting, 
Sculpture, Illustration, Mural Painting; also a co- 
ordinated course with the University of Pennsylvania, 
B.F.A. degree. European Scholarships and other prizes. 

Philadelphia School—Broad and Cherry Streets. Eleanor N. 
Fraser, Curator. 

Chester Springs Summer School—Resident and Day students. 
J. T. Fraser, Jr., Curator. 


Write for Booklet of School Which Interests You 


guished faculty. 


FLORENCE CANE SCHOOL OF ART 


JEAN CHARLOT 
Classes for art students in Painting, Composition and 
Colored Lithography. 


FLORENCE CANE 
Drawing and Painting from Life and the Imagination. 
Adults, Children, Amateurs and Teachers. 


Rockefeller Center IN- SY, CG: 


THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 
1680 BROADWAY (near 52nd St.) NEW YORK 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
The Traphagen School for ten years won highest honors 
in every contest entered. All phases of Fashion Illus- 
tration and Costume Design for the Trade, Stage, 
Screen. Textile Design, Interior Decoration, Sketching, 
Color, etc. Free Placement Bureau. Sales Dept. for stu- 
dents’ work. Inc. under Regents. B. of E. Credits. Teachers 
acquire professional methods for classroom or personal 
use. Send for Cir. 23 or Phone COl. 5-2077. Open 9 A. M.to9 P. M. 
INVESTIGATE BEFORE REGISTERING ELSEWHERE 


ticipations by Precursors of the Modern Archi- 
tectural Movement, Feb. 4 to March r. 

Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Pkwy., Washington 
Ave.—10 a. m. to 5 p. m.; Sun., 2 p. m. to6 p. m.; 
Mon. and Fri., 25 cents. International Water 
Color Show, opens Feb. 2. Joint Exhibition otf 
Prints by Augustus John and Gerald Brockhurst. 

Brooklyn Painters @ Sculptors, Towers Hotel, 25 
Clark St.—ro a. m. to 6 p. m.; Fri., ro a. m. to 
10 p. m.; Sun., 2 p. m. to 6 p. m. Open exhibi- 
tion for Long Island artists, through Feb. 15. 

Brummer Gallery, 53 E. 57th St.—Paintings by 
Dunoyer de Segonzac. 

Frans Buffa @ Sons, 58 W. 57th St.—Memorial 
exhibition of paintings by Henry Golden Dearth. 

Carlyle Gallery, 250 E. 57th St—Etchings and 
wood-engravings of American Landscapes, to 
Feb. 15. 

Leonard Clayton Gallery, 106 E. 57th St—Draw- 
ings and paintings by Herman Palmer. 

Ehrich-Newhouse Galleries, 578 Madison Ave— 
Paintings by C. A. Ricciardi, to Feb. 9; Sculpture 
by Helen Sahler; Paintings of “The Coal Mine 
Country” by Irwin D. Hoffman; “Portrait Draw- 
ings of the Orient” by Hester Merwin Handley, 
Feb. 11 to 23. 

Eighth Street Gallery, 6 W. 8th St.—Paintings by 
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Maurice Becker, to Feb. 9; Paintings by Joseph 
de Martini, Feb. 11 to March 9. 

Eighth Street Playhouse, 52 W. 8th St.—Paintings 
by Miriam Mendelsohn, to Feb. 14; Paintings by 
John Johnson, Feb. 15 to 27. 

Etcetera Gallery, 7x E. 57th St—Landscapes in 
water color by Muriel Thomas, to Feb. 16. 

Fifteen Gallery, 37 W. 57th St—Water colors by 
Carl Gordon Cutler, to Feb. 9; Paintings by Lars 
Hoftrup, Feb. 11 to 23. 

Fine Arts Guild of America, 15 W. 49th St.— 
Paintings by Corini and by Taskey of “Paris by 
Day and Night,” Feb. 11 to March 1. 

Gallery of American Indian Art, 850 Lexington 
Ave.—Baskets and Indian water colors. 

Grand Central Art Galleries, 15 Vanderbilt Ave. 
—g a. m. to 5:30 p. m. Mural Painting in 
America, Contemporary and Retrospective, ar- 
ranged by The Mural Painters; Annual exhibi- 
tion of American Society of Miniature Painters, 
Feb. 5 to 16; etchings and drawings by Kerr Eby, 
Feb. 5 to 28; statuettes by Max Kalish, Feb. 12 
to 28; Children’s work, Oak Lane School, Phila., 
Feb. 19 to March 2. 

Grant Studios, 110 Remsen St.—10 a. m. to 9 p. m.; 
Sun., 2 p. m. to 6 p. m. Group Show of Etchings, 
Feb. 4 to 19. 

Grolier Club, 47 E. 60th St.—Renaissance illus- 
trated books, to Feb. 13. 

Marie Harriman Gallery, 61 E. 57th St.—Sculp- 
ture by Noguchi, to Feb. 16; French painting in 
collection of Massine, Feb. 8 to Mar. 9. 

Keppel Galleries, 16 E. 57th St—Lithographs by 
Toulouse-Lautrec. 

Kleemann Galleries, 38 E. 57th St.—New Paint- 
ings by Umberto Romano. 

Kraushaar Gallery, 680 Fifth Ave—Paintings by 
William Glackens, Feb. 7 to 23. 

La Salle Gallery, 3105 Broadway.—Group Show; 
gouaches by Thomas Nagai, Feb. 4 to March 4. 

Macbeth Gallery, 15 E. 57th St.—Paintings by 
Robert Strong Woodward; Lithographs and 
Drawings by Raphael Soyer, Feb. 5 to 18; Por- 
traits by Leonebel Jacobs, Feb. 19 to 25. 

Pierre Matisse Gallery, 51 E. 57th St.—Paintings 
by Joan Miro, Feb. 1 to 9; Modern French Paint- 
ings, Feb. rr to 28. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, 5th Ave. and 82nd 
St.—10 a. m. to 5 p. m.; Sat., ro a. m. to 6 p. m.; 
Sun., 1 p. m. to 6 p. m.; Mon. and Fri., 25 cents. 
Egyptian Acquisitions, 1933-34, Whistler Cen- 
tenary Exhibition of Prints, Gals. K 37-40; Jap- 
anese Theatrical Costumes and Buddhist Vest- 
ments, opens Feb. 19. 

Montross Galleries, 785 Fifth Ave—Paintings by 
John Ackerman, Feb. 4 to 16; Paintings by Lee 
Townsend, Feb. 18 to March 2. 

Museum of the City of New York, 5th Ave. at 
103td.—10 a. m. to 5 p. m.; Sun., 1 p. m. to 5 
p. m.; Mon., 25 cents; closed Tues. “The His- 
tory of Grand Opera and Concert in New York,” 


“Eighteenth-Century Costumes in Settings of the 
Period,” opens Feb. 20. 

Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53rd St—10 a. m. 
to 6 p. m.; Sun., 2 p. m. to 6 p. m.; Mon. and 
Fri., 25 cents. Paintings by Caleb Bingham and 
Sculpture by Gaston Lachaise. 

National Arts Club, 119 E. 19th St.—r1 a. m. to 
6 p. m.; Sun., 2 p. m. to 6 p. m. Members’ No- 
Jury Exhibition of Painting and Sculpture, Feb. 
7 to 28. 

New York Public Library, 5th Ave. and 42nd St. 
—9 a. m. to 6 p. m.; Sun., 1 p. m. to § p. m. 
Whistler Etchings and Lithographs from the 
A. E. Gallatin collection of Whistler portraits 
and caricatures, Rooms 321 and 316 (latter 
closed Sundays). 

Georgette Passedoit Gallery, 485 Madison Ave.— 
Water Colors by Hermine David, to Feb. 20. 
Pratt Institute Free Library, 220 Ryerson St., 
Brooklyn.—Four Hundred Years of Printing, 
Expositions of Books printed at the Cambridge 
University Press, England, from 1534 to 1934. 

Feb. 15 to Mar. 15. 

Raymond & Raymond, 40 E. 49th St—Water 
Colors in Facsimile Reproduction (From Direr 
to the Present Day). 

F. K. M. Rebn, 683 Fifth Ave.—Paintings by 
Kenneth Hayes Miller, to Feb. 16; Paintings by 
Arnold Blanch, Feb. 17 to 28. 

Roerich Museum International Art Center, 310 
Riverside Dr.—Lithographs and Prints by Roszak, 
to Feb. 15. 

Salmagundi Club, 47 Fifth Ave.—12 m. to 6 p. m.; 
Sun., 2 p. m. to 6 p. m.; Mon., Tues., Thurs., 
8 p. m. to 10 p. m. Annual Water Color exhibi- 
tion, Feb. 8 to 22. 

Society of American Illustrators, 3341/2 W. 24th 
St.—1 p. m. to 5 p. m., except Sun. and Mon. 
Work by Walter Briggs. 

Squibb Art Galleries, 745 Fifth Ave——Society of 
Women Artists (Paintings, Sculpture), Feb. 2 
to 16; Satirical Cartoons, old and new, Feb. 22 
to March 6. 

Staten Island Institute of Arts @ Sciences, St. 

_ George.—10 a. m. to 5 p. m.; Sun., 2 p. m. to 5 
p. m. Paintings by Edna Lawrence and Constance 
W ingart. 

Valentine Gallery, 69 E. 57th St.—Paintings by 

John Kane, to Feb. 16; Paintings by Raphael 
Soyer, Feb. 18 to March 7. 


Whitney Museum of American Art, 10 W. 8th St. 
—I p.m. to 5 p. m.; Wed., 8 p. m. to Io p. m; 
Closed Mon. Abstract Painting in America (non- 
representational art from 1907 to 1935), Feb. 
12 to March 22. 

Catherine Lorillard Wolfe Art Club, 802 Broadway. 
—Water Colors, to Feb. 9; Annual Exhibition at 
Architectural League, 115 E. goth St. Feb. 16 
to 28. 


A MESSAGE OF 
IMPORTANCE 


March 1, 1935, marks a fundamental change 
in the policy of the Macbeth Gallery—one 
we believe to be of decided importance. 


On that date, we cease to be a gallery 
within the present narrow definition of the 
word. Instead, our organization is dedicated 
to the purpose of serving you in many and 
varied capacities. 


If you are a collector, for instance, our 
service resolves itself into making it pos- 
sible for you to secure the best of American 
paintings, water colors and prints, past and 
present, 


If you are a home owner, it takes the form 
of finding a suitable picture for a particular 
place; or if you are building a home, our 
service is in collaborating with you, and 
your architect, to complete more attractively 
the interior of your home through proper 
pictorial decoration. 


To fulfill our new purpose adequately, 
the Gallery is moving one door west, from 
15 East 57th Street, to 11 East 57th Street, 
where an expansion of personal service will 
take the place of our general exhibitions. 
Hereafter, only occasional small, selected ex- 
hibitions of the work of living artists will 
be held; with occasional exhibitions of other 
pictures of noteworthy importance. 


In making such a significant change of 
policy, we believe we shall be fulfilling a 
new and proper function of the dealer. If 
we can be of assistance to you oi any prob- 
lem, or of service in any way, you have at 
your disposal the authority and experience 
of this forty-three-year-old institution. 


A brochure has been prepared de- 
seribing in greater detail this new 
plan. We will gladly send you «a 
copy upon request. 


MACBETH GALLERY 


After March 1, 11 East 57th Street 
Until March 1, 15 East 57th Street 
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ANNOUNCING 


NEW VOLUME 31 : 


AMERICAN ART ANNUAL 


MOST IMPORTANT REFERENCE BOOK ON ART IN AMERICA AT A NEW LOW PRICE 


This new edition of America’s most im- 
portant reference book on art brings you up 
to date, gives you hundreds of new facts, 
tells you who, when, where. 


Nineteen hundred and thirty-four witnessed 
many changes, is particularly significant be- 
cause of the further growth of governmental, 
and the tremendously increased individual 


interest in art. You need this new volume for 
useful, up to the minute, factual information. 


The American Art Annual is not duplicated 
anywhere else. Here is the one and only 
complete record of art activity during 1934. 
But New Volume 31 is more than a summary 
of one year’s achievement. It is the history 
of art in America through the present! 


CONTENTS 


THE YEAR IN ART 
By F. A. Whiting, Jr. A highlighted 
history of the year’s significant achieve- 
ments in all branches of art activity. 


DIRECTORY OF 
ORGANIZATIONS 


The American Federation of Arts. 
Officers, Report for the Year, Chapters. 


Other National Organizations. Off- 
cers, membership, activities, addresses. 


Museums, Associations, Other Local 
Organizations. Staff members, im- 
portant accessions during year, activi- 
ties, addresses. 


Foreign Organizations. Location, offi- 
cers, purpose, activities. 

Art Schools. Curricula, tuition, enroll- 
ment, director, address. 

Art Magazines. Editor, publisher, price. 
Newspapers Carrying Art Notes. Art 
editor, address. 


PAINTINGS SOLD AT 
AUCTION, 1933-34 


All paintings sold at auction for $200 
and more. 


INDEX WITH 
CROSS - REFERENCES 


NEW LOW PRICE 


Because the American Art Annual is published by The American Federation of Arts, a 
no-profit-making national organization, the price is being reduced 40 per cent—is now $6, 
instead of $10. And by placing your order now for New Volume 31, you save an additional 
25 per cent! 


THIS COUPON IS WORTH $1.50" .... RETURN IT NOW! 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS, Barr Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


cop.... of New Volume 31 of the American Art Annual, at the special pre-publication 
price of $4.50 the copy. *** 


My check is enclosed (_ ). Bill me later ( 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


General Offices: 801 Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 


HONORARY OFFICERS | 


Extrtu Root, Honorary President 


Honorary Vice-Presidents 


Edwin H. Blashfield, New York Templeton Crocker, San Francisco Edgar L. Hewett, Santa Fé 
Howell C. Brown, Pasadena William O. Goodman, Chicago Frank G. Logan, Chicago 
Andrew W. Mellon, Pittsburgh Geo. Dudley Seymour, New Haven 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


To Serve to 1935 To Serve to 1936 To Serve to 1937 
Herbert Adams, New York Robert Woods Bliss, Washington Royal Bailey Farnum, Providence 
Dwight Clark, Washington Morse A. Cartwright, New York Frederick P. Keppel, New York 
Arnold Bennett Hall, Washington Mrs. Murray S. Danforth, Providence Jonas Lie, New York 
Everett V. Meeks, New Haven Henry Watson Kent, New York Mrs. Eugene Meyer, Washington 
George Hewitt Myers, Washington Florence N. Levy, New York William M. Milliken, Cleveland 
Arthur W. Page, New York Olive M. Lyford, New York Duncan Phillips, Washington 
Henry M. Wriston, Appleton George F. Zook, Washington Henry A. Wallace, Washington 
C. C. Zantzinger, Philadelphia F. A. Whiting, Washington 


OFFICERS 


Freperic ALLEN WHITING, President 


Rosert Woops Buss, rst V.-Pres. C. C. ZANTZINGER, 2nd V.-Pres. Arnotp BENNETT HALt, 3rd V.-Pres. 
DwicHt Crark, Treasurer A. M. PeTEerson, Assistant Treasurer 
GeorceE F. Zook, Secretary Frances M. HENpeERSON, Assistant Secretary 


SERVICES 


Publications 


The American Magazine of ART. Monthly, illustrated. 25th year. $5 a year. 
The American Art Annual. 36th year. $6 a volume. 
Who’s Who in American Art. rst year. $8 a volume. 


Educational 


Circuit exhibitions. Illustrated lectures. Advisory service. Package library. Special projects. 


Book Sales 


Available publications supplied members at a 10 percent discount (subject to code’ rules). 


Conventions and Conferences 
SDN ON sad cea 


Annual Convention. May 20-22, 1935, Washington. 
Occasional regional conferences. 


Information about chapter and individual memberships furnished on application to 


The American Federation of Arts, Barr Building, Farragut Square, Washington, D.C. 


Comprehending reality means for the 
architect no less than the recognition 
of the new ideas of order rising up 
out of the creative and formative 
forces of the times and integrating 
his own work with these ideas. 


WALTER CURT BEHRENDT 


